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O Lat® Night Films 


As usual there are many major attractions 
in this programme’s film events. The fairly 
comprehensive season of Billy Wilder’s films 
is clearly a highlight, and will include his latest 
film, FEDORA. First screenings of other new 
films include THE TREE OF WOODEN 
CLOGS by the Italian director Ermanno Ohni, 
and THE EUROPEANS by James Ivory. 
Regular visitors may be familiar with the work 
of the Cuban director Tomas Gutierrez Alea, 
whose MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOP¬ 
MENT we have shown in the past. We are 
pleased to present it again here in the context 
of his latest film to be released in Britain 
(THE LAST SUPPER) and an early work that is 
rarely shown (DEATH OF A BUREAUCRAT). 

Other highlights of the programme include a 
new Exhibition of sculptures by Jimmy Boyle, 
who is a prisoner in the controversial Special’ 
Unit at Bailinnie Prison in Glasgow. Full 
details on the Exhibition Page. 

The main attraction in the live perform¬ 
ance field include a return visit by Dave 
Stephens, who now lives in Birmingham, and 
I look forward to a close relationship between 
him and the Lab. I am also delighted to present 
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THE CHANT OF JIMMIE BLACKSMITH 
BILLY WILDER (INTRODUCTION) 

MIDNIGHT 

NINOTCHKA 

•hold back the dawn 

• ball OF FIRE 

FIVE GRAVES TO CAIRO 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
THE LOST WEEKEND 
SUNSET BOULEVARD 
STALAG 17 
SABRINA FAIR 

SEVEN YEAR ITCH 
AXELROD & WILDER 

SECRET LIFE OF AN AMERICAN WIFE 
THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 
WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION 
SOME LIKE IT HOT 
APARTMENT 
ONE, TWO, THREE 
)IRMA LA DOUCE 
)KISS ME, STUPID 
MEET WHIPLASH WILLIE 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
AVANTI! 

OTHE FRONT PAGE 
FEDORA 
^BLUE COLLAR 
OON THE WATERFRONT 
LARRY COHEN (INTRODUCTION) 

•dial rat for TERROR (BONE) 

§ THE GODFAIHER OF HARLEM (BLACK CAESAR) 

IT’S ALIVE 

THE PRIVATE FILES OF J. EDGAR HOOVER 
IT LIVES AGAIN 

MICHAEL CRICHTON (INTRODUCTION) 
OWESTWORLD 
COMA 

THE FIRST GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY 
TWO FILMS BY JAMES IVORY (Heading): 

THE EUROPEANS 

•hullabaloo OVER GEORGIE & BONNIE’S PICTURES 
THE TREE OF WOODEN CLOGS 
PETER HANDKE’S CINEMA (Heading): 

S THE LEFT-HANDED WOMAN 
WRONG MOVEMENT 

THE GOALKEEPER’S FEAR OF THE PENALTY 
TOMAS GUTIERREZ ALEA (INTRODUCTION) 

S THE LAST SUPPER 

MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT 
DEATH OF A BUREAUCRAT 
^THE GETTING OF WISDOM 

Othe outfit 

WOMEN’S AID BENEFIT: SHE DONE HIM WRONG/ 

I’M NO ANGEL/MARION STORY 


the excellent Close Encounters as part of our 
continuing efforts to involve the Restaurant 
in our artistic activities. 

On the staffing side it gives me great 
pleasure to welcome our new Catering 
Manageress, Ideonea Rogers, who I am sure wiQ 
continue the very high standards of cooking 
and value for money established by her pre¬ 
decessor. Regular visitors will have noticed 
that we have increased both food and events 
admission prices in accrodance with Govern¬ 
ment policy. The Arts Lab obviously does not 
gain financially from this, and I can give readers 
every assurance that we shall continue with our 
efforts to keep all prices at their present level 
for as long as possible. 

I would also like to say farewell to Melvyn 
Poore, our Music Director, who has 
considerably expanded the Lab’s Music 
pro^amme over the last four years. His 
position will be taken over by Jan Steele, who 
has worked with Mel as co-ordinator of the 
Department for over two years. 

Our Poetry Workshop, which meets 
regularly every Wednesday in the Restaurant, is 


very concerned to increase its membership. 
Despite the fact that it is now the strongest 
and best attended group of its kind in the 
region (with a regular attendance of between 
twelve and sixteen people), there is ample room 
for newcomers of all levels of ability. The 
sessions are very informal and those who write 
poetry or prose are more than welcome to 
attend. 

We aie particularly pleased to host - in 
conjunction with our next-door-neighbour, 
the Centre For The Arts — a very imaginative 
Summer Festival mounted by WELD. 

We would also like to draw your attention 
to a Benefeit on behalf of B’ham. Women’s 
Aid. The event will feature two of Mae West’s 
most famous films G’M NO ANGEL and SHE 
DONE HIM WRONG) as well as a short made 
by National Women’s Aid Federation itself, and 
all proceeds will go towards the campaign to 
save B’ham. Refuge for battered women. We 
hope the event will be well supported. 

Ted Little, 

Artistic Director. 
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ALAN POPE and ALEX HARDING 


DA VE STEPHENS 


“DOUBLE EXPOSURE” preformed by 
ALAN POPE and ALEX HARDING in the Arts 
Lab Restaurant on the 9th, 10th and 11th of 
August at 730 pjn. Admission: £1. Food and 
light refreshments available. You may bring 
your own wine. 

If you grow up gay in provincial Britain it 
helps to have a sense of humour and a sense of 
survival. Alan Pope has both, and has devised a 
performance that The Stage’ called “moving, 
self-satiric, biting, bitter and hopeful” to 
triumphantly expose one gay life. His second 
exposure is that of Britain’s most famous 
crusader for purity, piety and prejudice, a 
woman so well known that only the libel laws 
prohibit the mention of her name. But she 
makes a memorable appearance, aided and 
abetted by the Twinkling Ten (at last count) 
fingers of Alex Harding. 


DAVE STEPHENSlin the Arts Lab Restaurant 
Friday August 17th and Saturday August 18 th 
at 730 pjn. Admission - Public: 60p, 
Members: 5Op, Senior Citziens: 20p, Children 
40p. 


DAVE STEPHENS has performed at the 
Arts Lab on two previous occasions, one of 
which was a highly successful solo perform¬ 
ance. We are pleased, as a result of requests 
from members of the audience to welcome him 
back and, indeed, to wish him a happy stay in 
Birmingham, having recently moved here from 
the North. 

RUN WITH THE FOX, RIDE WITH THE 
HOUNDS - aVE PAID THE PRICE, 
ADMISSION) 

The performance is set in a hospital ward 
where the four characters are bed-ridden 
through one injury or another. The first 
character is a young boy who is in hospital 
because he has broken his leg. The second 
character is a teenager who is in hospital 
through being involved in a motorbike accident 
The third character is a twenty-one year old art 
student who has been hit by a hit-and-run 
driver. The fourth character is a geriatric old 
man who came to hospital with a broken pelvis 
and has contracted pneumonia. Each of the 
characters has two facets. The first facet is 
cased around actual people that the performer 
observed whilst confined to a hospital bed 
himself. The second facet is an an expression 
of different emotional states that occur in the 
actual performer. Through each character the 
performer attempts to come to terms with 
his own existence both through actual 
experience and through the use of the imagin¬ 
ation. 

DAVE STEPHENS is an artist/entertainer 
who has been working professionally for about 
four years. He has recently moved to 
Birmingham but works extensively throughout 
Britain and Europe. He works both as a solo 
performer and as a part of various groups. 
In the past he has worked with John Bull 
Puncture Repair Kit, Matchbox Purveyors, 
Soft Soap Company and The Team. His work 
has been described as ‘hard-core comedy that 
both disturbs and entertains with its frank 
use of social, sexual and psychological 
honesty”. In the past his work has dealt with 
the problems of an individual who is trying to 
come to terms with his own inadequacies as 
a social animal. It is semi-autobiographical but 
often breaks away from the reality of actual 
experience into the absurd and surreal depths 


of the imagination that causes inanimate 
objects to become animate and turns base 
metals into gold. He uses both visual and verbal 
media to bring about a self-examination that is 
questioning of the roles that we are demanded 
to play as members of society and the effect 
that it can have on a person as an individual. 
His work breaks down the barriers between 
the visual arts and theatre, poetry and the 
entertainment world. In an article on 
performance art by Gill Clarke printed in the 
Yorkshire Arts Review, she says of him, 
“Stephens draws from his own experience to 
present painfully honest, humourous perform¬ 
ances, which at times reach rare heights of 
insight, illuminating areas of human experience 
normally kept private for fear of vulnerability 
and hurt”. 


dance 


There will be no Weekend Dance Workshop 
in August. The next workshops will be: 

SEPT. 29th & 30th OCT. 27th & 28th. 












exhibitions 


JIMMY BOYLE 


best illustrated in the following:- 


HOLT STREET GALLERY 

Exhibition of Sculpture by JIMMY BOYLE. 
Open from Wednesdays August 8 th to Saturday 
September 8th inclusive; 12 noon to 9 pjn. 
daily. Admission FREE. 

Private View on Tuesday August 7th at 630 
pjn. 

Jimmy Boyle is a prisoner in the Special 
Unit at Barlinnie Prison in Glasgow. From his 
cell he has worked as a sculptor and writer. 
He has collaborated with Tom McGrath, the 
playwright, on a play, ‘The Hard Man”, based 
on his own experiences. This has been 
performed extensively in theatres all over 
Britain and has been produced as a Radio play. 
It is his work as a sculptur which concerns us 
here, and I would like to thank the Bumbake 
Trust, the Special Unit Community, the 
Scottish Prison Service and Hall School of Fine 
Art who have helped make this Exhibition 
possible. 

FOR JIMMY BOYLE 

Prisons are silent 
from the outside. 

When you get to the door 
you ring the bell 
and wait for scrutiny. 

Inside, the closed circuit monitors 

do not flicker 

men in dark uniforms 

check you out 

from behind glass. 

You speak through a hole, 
stating intention, your name 
goes in a book. 

You wait to be called 

on a hard chair 

in a long room 

with a stone floor 

and only a chocolate bar machine 

and a no smoking sign 

for company. 

Prisons are silent 
from the outside., 

The man comes 

you go through a door 

he unlocks opens and locks behind you 

out into the highwalled courtyard 

brambled barbed wire an observation tower 

you and the officer 

discussing the weather 

the sun and the sky looking 

out of place. 

Prisons are silent 
from the outside. 

Another green door 
then the sculpture comes as a surprise 
the clump of garden plants 
seems to exist somewhere else. 

The man you have come to see 
is standing in a doorway 
and the man who brought you 
turns away 

fumbling through his bunch of keys 
to unlock open the lock behind him 
— but he no longer exists: 
the towers the barbed wire 
the thick walls have disappeared 
as the man you Vc come to see 
begins his conversation. 


Prisons are silent 
from the outside. 

TOM McGrath 
NOVEMBER 1978 



“Resistance to change” 


“In toying to realise my potential in terms 
of creative and intellectual development I have 
come up against considerable ‘resistance’ from 
people holding responsible positions. The 
emphasis of this ‘resistance to change* is now 
firmly on the creative side of my life. This is 


“1976 - A senior prison official took me 
aside to explain that I should be thinking of 
my future, and what is best for it. He then 
went on to tell me that the people deciding 
my future release date will be the civil servants 
and not the politicians, as they come and go. 
I was informed, in a conspiratorial manner, 
that these civil servants will be more impressed 
by my academic interests as opposed to my 
artistic interests (Open University). I replied 
by telling him that I was doing very well in 
both spheres. Eventually, he informed me that 
it would be in my best interests to ‘drop’ 
sculpting. I tried to explain to the person that 
they have no idea, no concept of what creative 
involvement means for me, and this saddens 
me. I explained that he is asking me to give up 
the one ‘freedom’ I have . . . When asking the 
reason why, he replied that it was attracting 
too much publicity. 

“1977 — A Labour Politician holding a 
ministerial post severely reprimanded a Scottish 
Art Gallery Director for putting an exhibition 
of my work on, stating that all the youngsters 
in the Gorbals were looking up to my Violent 
image’. It is quite clear that this man could not 
see how important it was to show how someone 
of my past had moved from a negative stance 
to a creative one. 

“1977 - A directive was sent from the 
prison authorities to the Special Unit ordering 
that my sculpture which is on display within 
the Unit be crated and hidden away. 

“1978 - I was prevented from consulting 
with an organisation interested in exhibiting 
my work. 

“1979 - A member of this same 
organisation, on speaking to a very senior 
prison official, informed me that the same 
official stated that too much art work would 
interfere with the work of the Unit; that they 
didn’t want me to be given false hope on my 
ability to earn a living as an artist when 
released; that my art success may be voyeurism 
rather than good art. Thus, I was prevented 
from taking part in exhibitions. 

“1979 - The Labour minister in charge of 
prisons is quoted in Labour Weekly (16/3/79) 
as stating the exhibition’s refusal was because 
it was going to be a one-man show. This, 
despite the fact that I have had many one^nan 
shows. 

“These are a few of the ‘pressures’ that have 
been brought to bear on me as an artist. The 
implications of this resistance goes far wider 
and deeper than me as an individual. 

“On lookmg at the general situation I see 
these repressive attitudes and measures being 
extremely harmful. I am fortunate in that I 
have the personal strength and ability, plus 
the fact that I am a recognised sculptor, author, 
playwright, and ‘social sculptor’, to combat this 
sort of resistance but I must ask, what happens 
to the unfortunate individual who would like 
to develop these parts of him/herself whilst in 
prison? 

“It is my experience and view that if prisons 
are to provide a service that is beneficial to 
society then the emphasis must be to use the 
period of incarceration to help the individual to 
develop creative skills that ensure he stays out 
of prison. I would hope that my own develop¬ 
ment in these areas would show what can be 
done, and not be seen as an exception to the 
rule”. 

JIMMY BOYLE. 












film 


the chant of JIMMIE BLA CKSMTTH 


Aug.5-7,9-11. 


Director: Fred Schepisi. 

Australia, 1978. 

S^cript: Fred Schepisi; based on the novel by 
Thomas Keneally. 

Photography: Ian Baker. 

Music: Bruce Smeaton. 

fading players: Tommy Lewis (Jimmie 

Blacksmith), Freddy Reynolds (Mort), Ray 
Barrett (Farrell), Jack Thompson (Rev 
Neville). 

Eastman Colour/’Scope. Certificate X. 122 
minutes. 


In Tasmania they used to run Aborigines 
off the cliffs. In New South Wales they herded 
them together and shot them like rabbits. It is 
only fairly recently that the facts of this 
genocide have impinged on the Australian 
consciousness; the much vaunted new 
Australian cinema, trading on nostalgia for a 
history made by whites, has barely scratched 
the surface. THE CHANT OF JIMMIE 
BLACKSMITH is the first major Australian 
feature to treat the ‘problem’ of the Aborigine 
as more fh^n exotic cultural baggage. 
NominaUy, it is about a spontaneous act of 
violence, the murder of whites by a half-blood 
Aborigine. But its true centre is the slow 
destruction of a race. 

‘The story, adapted by director Fred 
Schepisi from Thomas Keneally’s novel, derives 
from fact. In 1900, when the Australian 
states were about to unite in federation, an 
Aborigine went on the rampage in the farm¬ 
lands of New South Wales, murdering seven 
whites and eluding capture for months before 
he was finally tracked down and hanged. 
Jimmy Blacksmith (Tommy Lewis) is a mission 
black, a half-caste reared by a Methodist 
minister and his wife. He is educated in the 
ways of the whites, and accepts the values they 
have imposed on him. He wants a job, money, 
a piece of property. Jimmy Blacksmith’s 
tragedy is to be caught between two worlds. 
In a prologue, Schepisi has indicated (sign¬ 
posted rather - not for the only time in the 
film the antitheses are telegraphed) the 
aboriginal heritage which Jimmie will never 
be able to slough off. A tribal initiation ritual 
has more call on Jimmie than his place in a 
Christian choir; later he will be told by a white 
man that there is too much Christian in him. 
But for Jimmie’s white mentors, his only 
salvation is to be assimilated into the culture of 
the new Australia. 

“So Jimmie tries. He gets work as an 
itinerant farm labourer, making picket fences 
for the new settlers. He is anxious to please, 
works hard and well, obsequiously tolerates the 
veiled abuse. He is embarrassed to be joined 
by his brother Mort (Freddy Reynolds), a full 
Aborigine with an easy-going manner and a 
habit of bursting into laughter. Schepisi takes 
some time to establish Jimmie’s character and 
the confhct of wills within him. The squalid 
degradation of the aboriginal settlements, 
where men ‘lend’ their wives for the white 
rnan’s secret pleasure, is juxtaposed with 
Jimmie’s education in the real ways of the 
world he aspires to. He is systematically 
cheated by his employers. His swearing, a 


self-conscious token of his worldliness, earns 
him a rebuke for trespassing on prohibited 
territory. He joins the police as a stable hand 
and tracker, and is told by his superior 
FarreU (Ray Barrett) that Federation will make 
no difference to ‘black bastards’ like him; 
You 11 still have the same rights — none’. 
Jimmie is bemused, having picked up the 
notion that Federation is a good thing. 

‘The contradictions accumulate, signalled 
in Schepisi’s script with.perhaps too close an 
eye on the balance of the narrative. (The 
several close-ups of butchered meat, shorthand 
premonitions of the bloody violence to come, 
more blatantly betray a certain literalness in the 
script). It is while he is with the police that 
Jimmie’s acquiescence in the white man’s 
determination to keep him in his place is first 
seriously put to the test, when he is 
instrumental in the arrest of an Aborigine who 
is sadistically assaulted by Farrell and later 
found’ hanged in his cell. If anything, the 
experience strengthens Jimmie’s will to be 
accepted: he marries a white woman (Angela 
Punch), believing her to be pregnant by him, 
and proudly builds them a home on the farm 
where he now works. But when the baby is 
born, white and obviously not his, the apparent 
tolerance of his employer’s family, the Newbys, 


IS revealed as an attempt to return Jimmie to 
his place outside the familial* fold. The 
cumulative offence spills out in an act of re¬ 
tribution, as Jimmie takes an axe to the Newby 
women. 

“The violence is sudden and shocking, but 
properly placed by Schepisi’s evident concern 
for structural detail. Jimmie’s explanation to 
his stunned brother - ‘I declared war’ - echoes 
an earlier scene in which he has heard the 
phrase used by whites in a conversation about 
the Boar War. But the film denies any inter¬ 
pretation of Jimmie’s act as instinctive or 
culturally sanctioned. When Mort later wounds 
a woman who levels a gun at him, he apologises 
to her, and he is horrified when Jimmie cold¬ 
bloodedly shoots a woman and her child. 
Jimmie is beyond redemption, having tried and 
failed to cross an impossible boundary. It is 
Mort, less caught between cultures, who helps 
the asthmatic schoolteacher taken by the 
brothers as a hostage, and it is Mort who 
abandons the veneer ot ‘civilisation’ and accepts 
the fate enjoined by his tribal knowledge. In 
the last ot the film’s too frequent ironies, 
Jimmie is caught when he takes refuge-in a 
convent ...” 

(David Wilson/SIGHT AND SOUND, 
Spring 1979). 











BILL Y WILDER 


A retrospective of the career of Billy Wilder 
is timely for a number of reasons. It is an 
opportunity to re-appraise the work of the film¬ 
maker currently celebrating his fiftieth year in 
the business. It offers the chance to catch up 
with some of Wilder’s more recent work which 
has had limited distribution and indifferent 
responses from critics and public alike but 
which more and more people are beginning to 
claim are the greatest achievements of his 
career (particularly THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 
SHjERLOCK HOLMES and AVANTI!). The 
main attraction might well be the opportunity 
to see Wilder’s most recent and highly contro¬ 
versial film, FEDORA — some critics regard 
it as a disaster, others a masterpiece - in the 
context of his whole career. Finally, it affords 
the guarantee of unalloyed film going pleasure. 
For sheer consistency of excellent, intelligent 
and thought provoking picture-making, Billy 
Wilder has few rivals. 

Born in 1906 of a Jewish family living near 
Vienna, Wilder began work as a journalist 
in Berlin, entering the film world through his 
involvement with the famous 1929 German 
production, PEOPLE ON SUNDAY (a film 
which also launched the careers of Robert 
Siodmak, Edgar G. Ulmer and Fred 
Zinnemann). When the Nazis came to power. 
Wilder left Berlin, gradually making his way to 
Hollywood and being teamed with Charles 
Brackett as a writer for Paramount. The two 
rapidly became a team of enormous prestige, 
working for such distinguished directors as 
Ernst Lubitsch (BLUEBEARD’S EIGHTH 
WIFE, NINOTCHKA), Mitchell Leisen (MID¬ 
NIGHT, HOLD BACK THE DAWN) and 
Howard Hawks (BALL OF FIRE). 

These works give a fascinating taste of some 
of the early influences at work on Wilder. In 
common with Hawks, Wilder has always shared 
a similar predilection for outrageous imperson¬ 
ations, witty assertive heroines, pungent social 
comedy, and a lack of visual pretensions. In 
common with Lubitsch, to whom he was 
devoted, he expresses his deepest moral beliefs 
through an oblique and sardonic humour. 
Nevertheless, Wilder’s own personality is a 
strong and distinctive one and films like BALL 
OF FIRE, NINOTCHKA, HOLD BACK THE 
DAWN and the scintiUating MIDNIGHT are 
intriguing to look at from the perspective of 
Wilder’s career as well as those of their 
distinguished directors. Disguise and role 
playing in MIDNIGHT, the attraction of 
innocent male and experienced female in BALL 
OF FIRE, the liberating aura of Paris in 
NINOTCHKA, and the idealisation of America 
in HOLD BACK THE DAWN, are themes which 
are all to find their way, with significant 
embellishments, into Wilder’s own films as a 
director. 

Wilder’s directing career began in 1942 
with THE MAJOR AND THE MINOR (regret- 
ably unavailable for the season), a brilliant 
comedy about the dawning romance between 
an Army major and what he believes is a 12 
year-old girl but is actually Ginger Rogers in 
disguise. It is handled with exquisite tact and 
humour, but it was not the safest of projects 
to launch a directing debut. Nevertheless, it 
did proclaim immediately a crucial facet of the 
Billy Wilder to come - namely, his refusal to 
conform to the screen’s limited range of accept¬ 
able subjects and attitudes, an endeavour that 
made its own comment on Hollywood 
conservatism. 

Several aspects of Wilder’s films can be seen 
as acts of defiance against Hollywood standard¬ 
isation. His range - camp comedy, film noir, 
courtroom drama, Gothic melodrama, romance, 
gangland farce, social problem picture, screen 
biography - evinces a refusal to submit to 
genre stereotyping. His use of familiar actors 
in unfamiliar roles (Fred MacMurray, Ray 
Milland, Humphrey Bogart, Gary Cooper) 
gives them a chance to flex hitherto untried 
dramatic muscles whilst simultaneously 
examining the screen image they have 
developed up to that point, commenting on it, 
reconstructing it. (Cinematic allusiveness was a 
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pronounced characteristic of Wilder’s films long 
before Peter Bogdanovich could even say 
“auteur”.) Hollywood formulas are thus — 
sometimes affectionately, always imaginatively 
and wittily — revised rather than reproduced, 
a tactic invested with authority and conviction 
by Wilder’s reverence for movies and his 
consequent desire to liberate their potential. 
His “daring” subject matter, in films like 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY, THE LOST WEEK¬ 
END, SUNSET BOULEVARD, SOME LIKE IT 
HOT and THE APARTMENT, is not daring for 
its own sake. It is only “daring” in a film 
community whose fearful notion of what a 
mass audience would tolerate and support 
compelled it constantly to underestimate its 
public. 

Obviously, Wilder’s career is too rich and 
complex for one to give an adequate idea of 
it in this introduction. But one aspect of it 
might bear emphasising: what David Robinson, 
in a review of KISS ME, STUPID, characterised 
as Wilder’s “foreignness”. Perhaps Wilder can 
satirise American bourgeois life with such 
vigour in comedies like THE APARTMENT and 
KISS ME, STUPID because he and his co¬ 
writer, I.A.L. Diamond, are Europeans who 
can observe nuances of American behaviour 
with a certain detachment. Similarly, Wilder’s 
‘foreignness’ brings a different and enriching 
set of cultural assumptions to Hollywood 
stereotypes. American critics might have been 
aghast at Wilder’s presentation of a small¬ 
town whore in KISS ME, STUPID who is 
morally superior to anybody else in the film. 
But for Wilder, a whore is not a demonic 
sexual siren eating at the root of respectable 
society, but just another human being coping 
as best she can with life’s adversities. 

Of course, many Hollywood directors have 
European ba^grounds similar to Wilder. But 
in no other Hollywood director’s work does 
Europe appear so often and so potently. When 
not adapting European sources (LOVE IN THE 
AFTERNOON, ONE, TWO, THREE) or 
transposing European material into American 
settings (SOME LIKE IT HOT, KISS ME 
STUPID), he is often setting his films in an 
expressive European location, a landscape 
primarily felt as a moral rather than physical 
presence. 

The confrontation between American and 
European values is arguably Wilder’s most 
msistent preoccupation. Clearly his fascination 
with Innocence and Experience derives 
particularly from that cultural conflict. Clearly 
America’s international role 
(A FOREIGN AFFAIR, ONE, TWO, THREE) 
reflects not just his concern with the coming 
to terms of America with her national and 
international identity. It is implicitly an 



attempt to come to terms with his own identity 
as a European American. 

From his vantage point of the immigrant 
who has settled in the land of opportunity. 
Wilder presents- his ambivalent view of 
America. His admiration for America’s 
pioneering past, its energy and audacity (in 
films like THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS or 
SOME LIKE IT HOT) is set against his horror 
at the quality of life and the rat-race material¬ 
ism (in films like DOUBLE INDEMNITY, THE 
APARTMENT and THE FORTUNE COOKIE). 
This tension increases when in films like A 
FOREIGN AFFAIR, ONE, TWO, THREE and 
even, to some degree, WITNESS FOR THE 
PROSECUTION, he explores the situation of 
the American abroad. In these films, the hero 
either attempts to transform the place by 
exporting his own characteristic ambition and 
drive or is himself transformed by its differing 
tempo and morality. It is against this back¬ 
ground that a late film like AVANTI! assumes 
such importance in Wilder’s career. In this film 
both hero and director, in a most moving 
personal pilgrimage, seem to achieve a 
spiritually enriching reconciliation between 
their identities as Americans and Europeans. 

Wilder’s films have gone in and out of 
critical fashion. He has been alternately 
patronised or pilloried by the critical establish¬ 
ment but very rarely understood. Obstinately 
Wilder has gone his own way, refusing to follow 
the trends of the time, often representing a 
cinema of acerbity and risk during a climate 
of tasteful timidity in the heyday of Hollywood 
and, more recently, a cinema of temperateness 
and geniality in a climate of sensationalism and 
shock. As his films have grown subtler and 
mellower, arguably reaching their most refined, 
perfect expression in the last decade, he has 
been deserted by distributors, critics and 
audiences, becoming an isolated giant who, 
nevertheless, as proved by FEDORA, refuses 
to abdicate even if it means working in exile. 
The season culminates with the showing of 
FEDORA. It should demonstrate that, even 
acknowledging the gifted ‘movie brats’ of the 
new generation, there is still no director in 
Hollywood who can touch him. 

Neil Sinyard. 

Neil Sinyard and Adrian Turner’s book on 
Billy Wilder’s films, Journey Down Sunset 
Boulevard, is to be published later this year bv 
BCW Publishers Ltd. 

WILDER LECTURE 

Neil Sinyard will discuss Wilder’s work in the 
cinema on Wednesday September 26th at 
7.00 p.m. The lecture will be illustrated with 
film extracts. 
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MIDNIGHT 

Aug. 11, 12. 

Director: Mitchell Leisen. 

U.S A 193^ 

ScripiV Uiarles Brackett, Billy WUder; based 
on an original ^ort story by Edwin Justus 
Mayer and Franz Schulz. 

Photography: Charles Lang. 

Music: Frederick Hollander. 

Leading players: Qaudette Colbert (Eve 

Peabody), Don Ameche (Tibor Czerny), John 
Barrymore (Georges Flamarion), Francis 
Lederer (Jacques ^icot), Mary Astor (Helen 
Flamarion). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 94 mmutes. 


A neglected and underrated Hollywood 
director of the Thirties and Forties, Mitchell 
Leisen is shortly to be the subject of a long 
overdue and very welcome retrospective 
season at the National Film Theatre. Wilder 
and Brackett scripted three of Leisen’s best- 
known films: MIDNIGHT (1939), ARISE MY 
LOVE (1940) and HOLD BACK THE DAWN 
(1941). 

A comedy of classic stature, MIDNIGHT 
reveals both Leisen’s superb visual style and a 
number of important Wilder themes. Its story 
of a one-time chorus girl who poses as a 
baroness in an attempt to enter high society 
establishes a pattern which echoes throughout 
Wilder’s oeuvre, and already his fascination 
with disguises and role-playing (as Robert 
Mundy has pointed out, ‘disguises are 
metaphors for roles in Wilder’s films, and his 
protagonists change disguises’) is very evident. 

NINOTCHKA 


“Leisen’s third great film of the period, and 

his masterpiece, is the underrated MIDNIGHT 
(1939), one of the best comedies of the 
Thirties. The Billy Wilder/Charles Brackett 
script is typically disenchanted, and Leisen 
obviously found agreeable the story of a 
beautiful young American girl (Claudette 
Colbert) who, stranded in Paris, makes a deal 
with an ageing aristocrat (John Barrymore) to 
play at being a fictitious mistress, the Countess 
Czerny, and thus, by jealousy, win back his 
wife (Mary Astor) from her lover (Francis 
Lederer). Everything goes well until the cab 
driver (Don Ameche) who loves Colbert arrives 
at the Barrymore’s country chateau determined 
to disrupt the plan. Claiming to be Colbert’s 
husband, the Count Czerny, he settles himself 
in to fight. 

“Colbert and Banymore counter with a 
telephone call which Ameche, baffled, rises 
from the breakfast table to answer, hearing a 
falsetto voice (Banymore’s) on the line 
announce that it is his little daughter in 
Hungary suffering from a bad case of measles. 
This failing, they put round the story that he 
is insane, and Colbert, moved to heights of 
prevarication by the situation, describes to a 
fascinated company how his father sent them 
as a wedding present one roller skate in 
Thousand Island dressing. There is a happy 
ending, but no plot twist can dispel the film’s 
essential bitterness. Like all Leisen films, it 
is callous and cynical, its style faultless, its 
design superb. One cannot doubt that his is a 
m^or talent, sadly neglected”. 

(John Baxter/HOLLYWOOD IN THE 


Director: Ernst Lubitsch. 

UJS.A., 1939. 

Script: Charles Brakett, Walter Reisch, Billy 
Wilder; based on the original story by Melchoir 
Lengyel. 

Photography: William Daniels. 

Music: Werner R. Heymann. 

Leading players: Greta Garbo (Nina Ivanovna 
Yakushova/‘Ninotchka”), Melvyn Douglas 
(Leon), Ina Qaire (Swana), Bela Lugosi 
(Razanin), Sig Ruman (Iranoff), Felix Bressaxt 
(Buljanoff), Alexander Granach (Kopalski). 
Black and white. Certificate A. 110 minutes. 


Wilder admired Ernst Lubitsch more than 
any other director, seeing the master’s work 
as a model of sophistication and wit. “If we 
were lucky”, WUder once said, “we some¬ 
times managed a few feet of film here and there 
in our own work <hat momentarily sparkled 
like Lubitsch. Like Lubitsch, not real 
Lubitsch”. 

This programme could usefully have 
included a large selection of Lubitsch titles 
to show alongside the Wilders. Unfortunately, 
very few of his films are currently in 
distribution and we have been limited finally 
to one of the two titles (BLUEBEARD’S 
EIGHT WIFE and NINOTCHKA) which 


Wilder and Brackett scripted for Lubitsch. 

NINOTCHKA was of course a great success 
for all concerned with the production, but 
especially for Lubitsch and Garbo, for whom it 
represented a considerable — and liberating — 
change of image. According to the authors of 
The M.G.M. Stock Company^ Metro were 
“searching for a property to make the elusive 
Greta more compatible to contemporary 
tastes” and “cast her as the proletarian Russian 
in NINOTCHKA”. Legend also has it that the 
idea of the collaboration was Lubitsch’s; but 
whatever the genesis of the film, the result was 
a marvellous comic fable which has justifiably 
acquired classic status. 

The film is basically the story of Garbo’s gradual 
character transformation from the stern and 
humourless Comrade Nina Ivanovna Yakushova 
(who is sent to Paris by her commissar to take 
over the mission of selling some valuable jewels 
from three bumbling idiots who have been 
seduced by the city’s charms) to the warm and 
love-struck ‘Ninotchka’, a nickname given her 
by a scheming, womanizing capitalist (Melvy^n 
Douglas) who woos her during springtime in 
Paris. 

‘Three of Hollywood’s finest scriptwriters, 
Charles Brackett, Billy Wilder and Walter 
Reisch, combine their wits to produce a concise 
screenplay which is perfectly paced and 
intelligently written. The film is full of numer¬ 
ous references to its own lines. The audience is 
continually forced to recall earlier dialogue and 
the effect is that one has found memories of 
genuinely likeable characters. In addition, the 
screenplay is perfectly balanced so that sides 
are not drawn due to politics, but rather to 
personalities. 

“Lubitsch is all over the project. He 
obviously chose the original story as it was in 
line with all the elements of life he loves to rib. 
Here might be one of the keys to that Lubitsch 
touch. NINOTCHKA gave Lubitsch an 
opportunity to satirize sex, society and politics 
all in one stroke of the camera. Each of these 
elements,* with few notable exceptions, are 
dealt with continually over the director’s 
career ...” 

(Richard J. Anobile/NINOTCHKA). 


Aug. 11,12. 
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HOLD BACK THE DA WN 


Aug. 8. 

Director: Mitchell Leisen. 

UJSA., 1941. 

Script: Charles Brackett, Billy Wilder; based 
on a story by Ketti Frenggs. 

Photography: Leo Tover. 

Music: Victor Young. 

Leading players: Charles Boyer (Georges 
Iscovescuj, Olivia de Havilland (Emmy 
Brown), Paulette Goddard (Anita Dixon), 
Victor Francen (Professor Van Den). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 115 minutes. 

Wilder’s strained relations with Mitchell 
Leisen and Charles Boyer on the making of 
HOLD BACK THE DAWN hastened his 
decision to turn director, principally as a means 
of protecting his own scripts. It’s not 
important that a director knows how to write, 
Wilder has said, but it is important that he 
knows how to read. The breaking point came 
when Leisen sided with Boyer against Wilder 
over the actor’s refusal to play a scene where, 
alone in his squalid hotel room awaiting his 
visa, the hero starts talking to a cockroach on 
the wall in the stern tones of an immigration 
official. “A serious actor does not talk to 
cockroaches”, claimed Boyer to an enraged 
Wilder who, in collaboration with co-writer 
Charles Brackett, instantly decided to avenge 
himself by re-writing the ending in favour of 
the heroine. This might explain why the hero 
is so uncharacteristically silent towards the end 
of the film that even the other characters are 
led to comment on it, and why, when he tries 
to speak, he is told to “sit down and shut up”. 

For all the tensions in its making, HOLD 
BACK THE DAWN is an absorbing and moving 
film. It is also quite fascinating as a revelation 


of Wilder’s subsequent preoccupations as a 
director. The two central themes are entirely 
characteristic of Wilder: the regeneration of a 
corrupt hero; and the meaning of America. A 
Rumanian expatriate, Georges Iscovescu 
(Chiles Boyer) finds himself stranded in a 
Mexican hotel at the start of World War II, 
awaiting a visa to allow him to enter America. 
A former gigolo who has danced his way round 
Europe, he resolves to abbreviate the extended 
waiting period by marrying an American 
woman and divorcing her when once inside the 
country. His victim is a naive and gullible 
schoolteacher (Olivia de Havilland) who falls 
all too willingly into his seductive trap. 

In its depiction of the undignified scramble 
for visas, the film anticipates the similar 
situation in the later, more famous 
CASABLANCA, also preceding this film in 
its implicit appeal for American involvement 
in the War by alerting Americans to the turmoil 
in Europe. It is also interesting because of its 
strong biographical references. Wilder himself 
having been stranded in Mexico for a few weeks 
waiting for his visa to the States and also, 
allegedly, having been a gigolo in a tea-room 
in Berlin. Not until FEDORA is Wilder to 
produce a film so full of personal biography. 

Like numerous subsequent Wilder heroes, 
Iscovescu is an ambitious and unscrupulous 
man who is gradually confronted by the human 
element involved in his deception. This pattern 
is to be repeated in SUNSET BOULEVARD, 
ACE IN THE HOLE, THE APARTMENT and 
THE FORTUNE COOKIE, all of which have 
heroes who become disillusioned with the 
deceptions which personal and financial 
ambition have demanded of them. 

In HOLD BACK THE DAWN, America, 
although a central theme, is seldom seen. The 


heroine talks a lot about her home town of 
Azusa, an A to Z microcosm of the USA: 
growing, learning, a community of innocence 
and tolerance, even though, we learn, there are 
some cynics there. In the Mexican hotel 
awaiting their visas with Iscovescu is a group of 
almost too good to be true foreigners who 
know the American ideals better than the 
Americans themselves. Iscovescu’s growing 
love for the heroine becomes caught up with his 
growing love of the idea of America that is 
extolled by her and by these Europeans. In 
its feeling for the corrupt immigrant hero who 
will be washed clean by his country of 
adoption, HOLD BACK THE DAWN is difficult 
to match in the American cinema until Elia 
Kazan’s AMERICA, AMERICA. Yet this ideal 
vision is strikingly counterbalanced by the 
harsh presentation of the representatives we 
see of the actual America: the unruly children 
in the bus; the guards at the border; the police¬ 
man at the hospital; the ruthless immigration 
official. 

This duality is to exercise Wilder con¬ 
siderably in his future films, his work 
expressing the anguish of the immigrant 
compelled to acknowledge and expose the flaws 
of a country he loves. The idealised America 
of HOLD BACK THE D.AWN - all the more 
keenly felt because of the strong biographical 
elements in the plot - is gradually to yield in 
Wilder’s subsequent films to a more sceptical 
look at the ambiguities of the American 
character. He explores the possibilities for 
reconciling ambition with humanity, with 
“being a mensch” as Jack Lemmon’s European 
neighbour in THE APARTMENT puts it; 
and he postulates the vicious equation that 
material success equals moral decay. 

(Neil Sinyard). 


BALL OF FIRE 


Aug. 8. 


Director: Howard Hawks. 

U.S.A.,1941. 

Script: Charles Brackett, Billy Wilder; based 
on the story From A to Z by Thomas Monroe 
and Billy Wilder. 

Photography: Gregg Toland. 

Music: Alfred Newman. 

Leading players: Gary Cooper (Professor 
Bertram Potts), Barbara Stanwyck 
(Sugarpuss O’Shea), Oscar Homolka 
(Professor Gurkakoff), Henry Travers 
(Professor Jerome). 

Black and white. Certificate A. Ill minutes. 


“The story, a tightly-knit amalgam of 
toughness, crackle, and exclusively American 
sentimentality, tells of the impact of a boogie- 
woogie singer (Barbara Stanwyck) and her 
gangster lover on eight learned professors - 
seven likeable character actors and Gary Cooper 
- engaged in compiling an encyclopedia. 
Having dealt with Saltpeter and Sex, they 
break their record of nine years’ cloistered 
research by undertaking a first-hand 
investigation into Slang. The contrast between 
a confident, cynical, violent underworld and 
the deferential society of the common-room 
was never new; but the execution here is 
sparkling. Inspired by what must have seemed 
a piquant variation on his theme of the all¬ 
male community, Hawks directs with a fault¬ 


less sense of timing and surprise. The robust, 
picturesque script by Charles Brackett and 
Billy Wilder assimilates a number of 
intramural jokes into the plot fabric, notable 
the roaring machine-gun intervention in 
Stanwyck’s unwilling wedding to her gangster, 
identical to a shoot-up scene in SCARFACE 
and here given an extra twist by having the 
finger of the meekest of the professors on the 
trigger. The sets, including the MAGNIFICENT 
AMBERSONS-type house where the professors 
work, are impeccably detailed; the groupings 
beautifully composed, lit, and shot in depth by 
Grett Toland; indeed the whole thing has all 
the density necessary to carry its superstructure 
of fantasy”. 

(Peter John Dyer/SIGHT AND SOUND). 


FIVE GRA VES TO CAIRO 


Aug. 15. 

Director: BUly Wilder. 

UBA., 1943. 

Script: Charles Brackett, Billy Wilder; based 
on a play by Lajos Biro. 

Photography: John F. Seitz. 

Music: Miklos Rozsa. 

Leading players: Franchot Tone (Bramble), 
Anne Baxter (Mouche), Akim Tamiroff (Farid), 
Fortunio Bonanova (General Sebastiano), Peter 
Van Eyck (Schwegler), Erich von Stroheim 
(Rommel). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 96 minutes. 

“A desert adventure drama with a rather 
conventional plot”, said the 1968 National 
Film Theatre booklet on Wilder about this film. 
The plot cannot be that conventional since just 
about every critic who has written on the film 
has summarised it inconectly. Indeed, until the 
wretched performance of the British press over 
FEDORA, this was Wilder’s most mis¬ 
represented nanative. “Eyes have I but I see 
not”, says the hero, J. Bramble (Franchot 


Tone) at one stage, as he surveys a map and 
tries to decipher its secrets. It pinpoints the 
theme of disguise and deception at the centre 
of the film and the situation of ‘seeing yet not 
seeing’ that crops up in so many Wilder films, 
as characters misinterpret visual evidence. It 
might also stand as a summary of the wilful 
blindness of many critics to the subtleties of 
Wilder’s work. 

Ostensibly, this is Wilder’s contribution to 
the War effort, as Bramble disguises himself as a 
Nazi agent to discover the whereabouts of 
Rommel’s secret ammunition supply dumps in 
Cairo. Considered more closely, it is a most 
peculiar and idiosyncratic contribution. 

For one thing, unlike most Hollywood war 
films of the period, there is a striking absence 
of heroic, liberating Americans. For another, 
the Nazis are portrayed with some humanity, 
Erich von Stroheim as Rommel being as 
decorous to his prisoners as he was in LA 
GRANDE ILLUSION, and Peter Van Eyck 
offering to help the French girl (Anne Baxter) 
on behalf of her imprisoned brother. From a 
director who had to flee Nazi Germany in 1933 


and who was to lose relatives at Auschwitz, 
this is remarkable. 

In fact, one could forget there is a war on. 
Wilder seems much more interested in a witty 
exploration of national stereotypes - the 
volatile, scatty Italian general; the nervy, good- 
hearted Egyptian, finely played by Akim 
Tamiroff; the stiff-upper-lip British. 

Wilder’s fascination with national identity 
connects with the theme of personal identity 
in the film. Bramble only discovers self-respect 
when he adopts his disguise (before the War, he 
has been a timid insurance clerk). “You play 
your part well”, says the Nazi to him and there 
is a lovely moment when Rommel says 
imperiously, “Everything must be in triplicate”, 
oblivious to the fact that a person in his midst 
is a British soldier disguised as an Alsatian 
waiter pretending to be a Nazi agent. 

The connection between personal and 
national identity is perhaps most complicated 
in the characterisation of Mouche (Anne 
Baxter). Her role - first welcoming the Nazis 
and only later supporting the Allies - upset 
some French critics who claimed that Wilder 















was offering her as an allegory of France’s 
role in the war. But it is not that simple. If 
Bramble likens her ‘collaboration’ with the 
Nazis to Munich, she is quick to treat him as 
symbolic of Dunkirk, the British leaving the 
French in the lurch. (As the narrative develops, 
this latter parallel is to prove increasingly 
appropriate). 

It is an ingeniously plotted film, nicely 
scored by Miklos Rozsa. The situation of 
deceptive graves is typical of Wilder and his 
occasional gallows humour. For its time, it was 


a remarkably restrained war film, its faint whiff 
of propaganda generally subsumed under 
Wilder’s delight in quirks of character. Above 
all, the film is remembered for Erich von 
Stroheim as Rommel. 

Wilder has often been preoccupied in his 
films with figures of legend - Rommel, Norma 
Desmond, Lindbergh, Sherlock Holmes, 
Fedora. His dramatic strategy has been to get 
at the human being behind the facade, often 
revealing a split between the public and the 
private (most movingly so perhaps in one 


THE LOST WEEKEND 



Aug. 15. 

Director: Billy Wilder. 

U.SA., 1945. 

Script: Charles Brackett, Billy Wilder; based on 
the novel by Charles R. Jackson. 

Photography: John F. Seitz. 

Music: Miklos Rosza; overture and opening 


aria of Verdi’s La Traviata. 

Leading players: Ray Milland (Don Birnam), 
Jane Wyman (Helen St. James), Howard de 
Silva (Nat), Philip Terry (Wick Birnam). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 99 minutes. 

‘THE LOST WEEKEND is probably the 
Forties’ most famous problem picture, and 


Wilder’s richest and most glorious films, THE 
PRIVATE LIFE OF SHERLOCK HOLMES). 
In FIVE GRAVES, one is not sure whether the 
legendary figure in Wilder’s eyes is Rommel or 
von Stroheim himself. 

Von Stroheim anyway plays Rommel 
essentially as ? great director, revealing his 
secrets to eager disciples (Wilder?). It is a 
superb performance in a splendid entertain¬ 
ment. 

(Neil Sinyard). 


today loses little of its original power. 
Inevitably, it compromises; the serious 
treatment of alcoholism was such a radical 
departure from normal Hollywood fare that its 
box-office concessions - the elimination of the 
novel hero’s homosexuality, his improbable 
redemption through the love of a good woman 
(Jane Wyman) - can be forgiven. What it 
retained mattered more; a detached 
compassion, a clinical sympathy for its neurotic 
protagonist, quite different from the indulgence 
accorded such monstres sacres as Norma 
Desmond or Chuck Tatum. 

“Ray Milland’s Don Birnam (‘I’m not just a 
drunkard - I’m a drunk!’) is a failed writer, an 
anxiety-prone weakling who uses alcohol as an 
escape. As the film opens he is shown living 
on the charity of his brother (unpleasantly 
played by Philip Terry). A number of short 
episodic scenes mount gradually in intensity 
until the two climactic passages, which occur 
respectively in an alcoholic ward and at 
Birnam’s apartment during a fit of delirium 
tremens. These are both ‘big’ scenes, helped 
considerably by Miklos Rosza’s theremin- 
dominated score . . . 

“Wilder has seldom used his camera more 
daringly, almost immersing it in a glass of 
whisky, having it contemplate a gigantic close- 
up of Milland’s opening eye, or stare glumly at 
the ugly ceiling of the alcoholic ward. Tele¬ 
phones, overturned lampshades and, of course, 
bottles loom menacingly in the foreground of 
the compositions, while John F. Seitz’s New 
York exteriors capture in drab greys and blacks 
a city stripped of glamour and allure. Holding 
it all together is Milland’s admirable perform¬ 
ance, conveying the character’s softness, his 
voluptuous surrender to indulgence, to 
perfection”. 

(Charles Higham and Joel Greenburg/ 
HOLLYWOOD IN THE FORTIES). 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 



Aug. 29. 

Director: Billy Wilder. 

U.S.A., 1944. 

Script: Raymond Chandler, Billy Wilder; based 
on the novel by James M. Cain. 

Photography: John F. Seitz. 

Music: Miklos Rozsa. 


Leadmg players: Fred MacMunay (Walter 
Neff), Barbara Stanwyck (Phyllis), Edward 
G. Robinson (Barton Keyes), Proter Hall 
(Mr. Jackson), Jean Heather (Lola Dietrichson). 
Black and white. Certificate A. 107 minutes. 

“DOUBLE INDEMNITY, one of the highest 


summits of film noir, is a film without a single 
trace of pity or love. A blonde, Phyllis 
Dietrichson (Barbara Stanwyck) sets out to 
seduce an insurance man, Walter Neff (Fred 
MacMurray) so she can dispose of her unwanted 
husband for the death money. Infatuated, 
he succumbs, and helps her work out a 
complicated scheme; this misfires, the couple 
meet desperately after the killing in super¬ 
markets or risk telephone calls; finally, they 
shoot each other in a shuttered room, with 
Tangerine, most haunting of numbers, floating 
through the windows. As in MILDRED 
PIERCE, the Californian ambience is all 
important: winding roads through the hills 
leading to tall stuccoed villas in a Spanish style 
thirty years out of date, cold tea drunk out of 
tall glasses on hot afternoons, dusty downtown 
streets, a huge and echoing insurance office, 
Chinese Checkers played on long pre-television 
evenings by people who hate each other’s guts. 
The film reverberates with the forlorn poetry of 
late sunny afternoons; the script is as tart as a 
lemon; and Stanwyck’s white rat-like smooth¬ 
ness, MacMurray’s bluff duplicity, are 
beautifully contrasted. A notable scene is when 
the car stalls after the husband’s murder, the 
killing conveyed in a single close-up of the 
wife’s face, underlined by the menacing strings 
of Miklos Rozsa’s score”. 

(Charles Higham and Joel Greenberg/ 
HOLLYWOOD IN THE FORTIES). 
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SUNSET BOULEVARD 


Aug. 20. 

Director: Billy Wilder. 

UJSA., 1950. 

Script: CHarles Brackett, D.M. Marsham Jr., 
BiUy WUder. 

Photography: John F. Seitz. 

Music: VTzra; Salome's Dance of the Veils hy 
Richard Strauss. 

Leading players: Gloria Swanson (Norma 
Desmond), William Holden (Joe Gill is), Erich 
von Stroheim (Max von Mayerling), Nancy 
Olson (Betty Shaefer). 

Black and white. Certificate A. Ill minutes. 

“ ‘You’re as good as your last picture.’ is a 
popular Hollywood saying, and it has an almost 
macabre application in SUNSET 
BOULEVARD. The last picture of Norma 
Desmond (Gloria Swanson) was twenty years 
ago, the culmination at the end of the Twenties 
of a career created and abandoned by that 
period. A silent queen eclipsed by the talkies, 
all she could do was go into a royal retirement; 
the outward symbols of glamour and 
magnificence could still be retained - the huge 
extravagant mansion (a drawing room with a 
pipe organ, a private cinema and a ceiling 
brought from Portugal), the swimming pool, 
the limousine lined with leopard skin, a few 
hundred photographs of herself and a bath 
room with sunken bath for each of the eight 
master bedrooms. The sound cinema had 
enclosed her in this extraordinary palace of 
silence. 

“Twenty years later, all this has become a 
fantastic min: overgrown acres surrounding 
the house, the emptied swimming pool alive 
with rats, the car laid up in the peeling garage. 
Norma Desmond, too, is a ruin, ageing, 
deluded, obsessed with the idea of a come-back 
(‘I hate that word - it’s a return! ’) and writing 
the script of a terrible version of Salome in 
which she dreams of being directed by Cecil 
B.DeMille . . . 

“The main situation, of her infuatuation 
with an unsuccessful, penniless, scriptwriter 
a little over half her age, whom she employs to 
retouch her script of Salome and then turns 
into a gigolo, is full of promise; and its outlines 
have been recorded with power and 
shrewdness . . . Norma Desmond is a 

magnificent figure, and Gloria Swanson’s 
playing of her one of the most virtuoso and 
literally fabulous examples of acting seen for 
some time. William Holden’s performance is 
beautifully balanced, and Stroheim contributes 
a memorable sketch of the retainer . . .” 

(Gavin Lambert). 


STALAG 17 

Aug. 21,22. 

Director: BiUy Wilder. 

U.S.A., 1953. 

Script: Edwin Blum, Billy Wilder; based on 
the play by Donald Bevan and Edmund 
Trzcinski. 

Photography: Ernest Lazio. 

Music: Franz Waxman. 

Leading players: William Holden (Sefton), 
Don Taylor (Dunbar), Robert Strauss 
(''Animal”), Harvey Lembeck (Harry). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 121 minutes. 

“Stalag 17 is the POW camp with everything 
and everybody - Otto Preminger’s gleefully 
sadistic Kommandant, Sig Ruman’s put-upon 
guard, Robert Strauss and Harvey Lembeck’s 
pair of scabrous dumb-bells, and ruling the 
roost, William Holden’s supremely cynical 
sergeant, who runs totes on cockroach races 
and sets up a telescope to watch the delousing 
of new female prisoners. Wilder’s masterly 
film, taken from a Broadway play, brilliantly 
and un-nervingly pits laughter against menace, 
and surrounds the plot’s hunt for the camp 
traitor with a detailed depiction of prison life’s 
deprivations. Besides this, Colditz looks like 
Toytown”. (Geoff Brown/TIME OUT). 
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SABRINA FAIR (SABRINA) 

work and is trying to engineer a marriage 
between David and the dau^ter of the owner 
of a large sugar-cane concern because Larrabee 
Plastics needs the sugar-cane for its new project 
of manufacturing unbreakable glass. In using 
people as objects, Linus has become an object 
himself. Like his product, he doesn’t burn, he 
doesn’t scorch. Until Sabrina comes along. 

It is well known that Humphrey Bogart did 
not like the part nor did he get on with Wilder. 
But it is one of his subtlest performances, 
enhanced by Wilder’s humorous elaboration of 
Bogart’s screen persona as the mysterious loner. 
Linus’s romancing of Sabrina on his boat (she 
has turned David’s head and is thus threatening 
Linus’s precious merger of plastic and sugar¬ 
cane) contains some of the wittiest and most 
pointed screen acting of his career. 

The melting of rigid-ideology by the 
romantic aura of Paris takes the film very close 
to NINOTCHKA. Lubitsch’s film is deservedly 
celebrated, but Wilder’s ultimately offers the 
richer experience. For all the delicious wit of 
NINOTCHKA, it is not too difficult to satirise 
communism if represented in so stereotyped a 
way as Garbo’s Commissar, nor too audacious 
to do so within a capitalist mode of production. 
It is much more exceptional for a Hollywood 
film to satirise capitalism in the manner of 
SABRINA FAIR and to do so through a 
character like Linus who is presented in a more 
sympathetic and thoughtful way. It might lack 
the inclusiveness of AVANTI!, that film’s epic 
survey of the meaning of America and Europe 
for the Wilder hero. But it shares its un¬ 
ambiguous endorsement of a commitment to 
human rather than material values. SABRINA 
FAIR is one of Wilder’s most vital, life- 
affirming works. (Neil Smyard). 


WILDER AND AXELROD 


“I know more old jokes than any human 
being alive”, said George Axelrod in an inter¬ 
view with Tom Milne in Sight and Sound 
(Autumn 1968), after explaining that he spent 
104 weeks ‘anthologising’ about 40 jokes a 
week during an early stage in his writing career. 

A brilliant writer and an important figure in 
American comedy, Axelrod was successful in 
radio, TV and theatre before moving into film. 
His first involvement with Hollywood came 
after the New York success of his play The 
Seven Year Itch; but the first film he worked 
on was PHFFT!, another adaptation from his 
own play. For the film version of The Seven 
Year Itch he teamed up with Wilder, whose 
dark, sardonic view of American conventions 
and morality has much in common with 
Axelrod’s own. They ‘had a good time’ writing 


the screenplay, but both have admitted that 
their conception couldn’t be successfully 
realised, and the attempt to ‘open it out’ 
weakened the structure. As Axelrod explained 
in the Sight and Sound interview: “in those 
days we had terrible censorship troubles. The 
third act of the play was the guy having 
hilarious guilts about having been to bed with 
the girl; but as he had not been to bed with 
her in the picture, all his guilts were for 
nothing. So the last act of the picture kind of 
went down hill . . . Marilyn (Monroe), whom I 
adored above all creatures, really unbalanced 
the film. The girl was secondary in the play, it 
was the guy’s play, but nobody was secondary 
to Marilyn, ever. So she lopsided the film a 
little bit”. 

Although he has not collaborated again 


with Wilder, Axelrod has continued to work as 
a scriptwriter and made his directorial debut in 
1966 with that brilliant anarchiac comedy 
LORD LOVE A DUCK. Sadly, though, he has 
only managed to direct one other film to date: 
THE SECRET LIFE OF AN AMERICAN 
WIFE, which we are showing in this programme 
with THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH. As Axelrod 
has noted; “it’s the other side of the coin of 
THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH . . . even to the 
dream sequences and the flashes. But a far 
more mature one”. It should be interesting to 
see both films together, and certainly it is 
appropriate to acknowledge Axelrod’s talent 
during this lengthy Wilder season. 


Aug. 21,22. 

Director: Billy Wilder. 

UJ5.A., 1954. 

Script: Ernest Lehman, Samuel Taylor, Billy 
Wilder; based on the play Sabrina Fair by 
Samuel Taylor. 

Photography: Charles B. Lang Jr. 

Music: Frederick Hollander. 

Leading players: Humphrey Bogard 

(Linus Larrabee), Audrey Hpebum (Sabrina 
Fairchild), William Holden (David Larrabee), 
John Williams (Thomas Fairchild). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 114 minutes. 

SABRINA FAIR is a Wilder film that 
matures beautifully over the years. On its first 
appearance and for some time after, the 
tendency was to regard it as something of an 
abberation. Even sensitive commentators like 
Robert Mundy and Gordon Gow dismissed it as 
“mediocre”. Seen today and particularly from 
the vantage point of AVANTI!, it looks not 
only highly characteristic but prophetic of 
Wilder’s development over the last decade. 
Like AVANTI! it is a very free adaptation of a 
Samuel Taylor play; like AVANTI! it is about 
the regeneration of an American executive; 
and like AVANTI!, one is tempted to say, it is 
a masterpiece. 

The main problem for critics was that, 
clinging to their misconception of Wilder as the 
“bad taste cynic”, they could not believe that 
the film was quite as mellow and romantic as it 
seemed. The film’s spitirual centre is a scene - 
one of the most beautiful in Wilder’s career - 
where Sabrina (Audrey Hepburn), alone in her 
Paris apartment, writes home to her father, 
telling him of her new-found acceptance of life. 
The window is open, an orchestra outside is 


playing “La Vie en Rose” and in the delicacy 
of the acting, writing and direction, the feeling 
of a positive embracing of life is unforgettably 
conveyed. 

The romantic tone of the film is thus un¬ 
erringly set. The transformed Sabrina is to 
invade the lives of two brothers, a wealthy 
American play body, David Larrabee (William 
Holden) and an inhibited businessman, Linus 
(Humphrey Bogart). David is a womaniser 
whose midnight trysts with available females 
are usually accompanied by an orchestra 
playing “Isn’t it Romantic?”. But it is “La Vie 
en Rose” that is gradually to dominate the 
film’s exquisite soundtrack. Its victory over 
“Isn’t it Romantic?” represents a victory for 
Sabrina’s romantic idealism over his pseudo 
romantic slickness and calculation. 

It is also a victory for Paris over America. 
The second part of the film is to explore 
Sabrina’s involvement with Linus and hei 
tempting him away from his business concerns 
to emotional fulfilment in the city of romance. 
As usual in Wilder, Paris is a place for changing 
your outlook . . . “for throwing open the 
windows”, Sabrina teUs him. She has almost 
been poisoned by the Larrabee air, but the 
Larrabees are to be invigorated by hers. 
“Throwing open the windows” becomes a 
pervasive image in the film, suggesting 
rejuvenation and the breaking down of barriers, 
both social and spiritual. 

If Sabrina’s romanticism is presented with 
the utmost gravity. Wilder has a fine time 
satirising the American businessman. Indeed, 
the first shot of Larrabee Enterprises Ltd., is 
one of the most hilarious establishing shots of 
any film, representing Wilder’s sardonic view of 
American endeavour. Linus is obsessed with his 


THE SECRET LIFE OF AN AMERICAN WIFE 


Aug. 22,24-26. 

Director: George Axelrod. 

UJSAm 1968. 

Script: George Axelrod. 

Photography: Leon Shamroy. 

Music: Billy May. 

Leading players: Walter Matthau (The Movie 
Star), Anne Jackson (Victoria Layton), Patrick 
O’Neal (Tom Layton), Edy Williams (Suzie 
Steinberg), 

DeLuxe Colour. Certificate X. 92 minutes. 

“Anne Jackson plays Victoria Layton, 34 
years old, worried about her fading looks, 
worried about turning into a ‘Connecticut 
wife’ while her smooth husband (Patrick 
O’Neal) commutes to New York to business 
lunches and the Bigtime. He’s in PR and his 
biggest headache is a superstar sex-symbol 
(Walter Matthau) who is ageing even more 
rapidly than Mrs. Layton, and for whom, he 
off-handedly tells her, his adekick occasion- 
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ally procures 100—dollar call-girls. Victoria 
doesn’t see Tom’s job as a headache at all, nor 
indeed that of the girls. Tloing something 
every American woman wants to do and getting 
paid for it’ seems like a good idea to her. The 
stage is set for a redefinition of the American 
Dream. 

‘The anticipatory scenes are built up with 
great wit. Victoria checks through her secret 
list of past conquests every morning in bed 
before she wakes Tom up, right back to the 
college boy who told her that she was ‘a rooty- 
tooty kid’. Now it’s a week or two since Tom 
has made love to her, a delivery boy finds hei 
nude in the kitchen and doesn’t drop a grocery, 
and she, who once read ‘all eight volumes of 
Proust - in French’, is reduced to the status 


of a common slavey. ‘Ah’, she sighs to an 
empty kitchen, ‘le perdu le temps perdu . . .’ 

“She looks back fondly to her first meetings 
with Tom. *My God, but he was good at 
lunch’. And indeed if she has to wake him 
every morning it’s usually because he is still 
suffering from ‘lunch’ the day before, a 
euphemism for the alcoholic belting he gives 
himself to stay immune to the horrors of his 
job. Patrick O’Neal beautifully manages the 
daily miracle of staving off disintegration with 
a veneer of immaculacy, and makes you feel 
it’s the supreme PR feat. And yet his client 
manages, too, to be both awful and affecting. 
Walter Matthau’s lines are very funny, but in 
performance, with its slow, stunned turns of 
desperate boredom, and the mechanical worm 


of a smile which can still a rioting corridor, is 
a real gem. 

‘The centrepiece of course is the 
‘seduction’, though that doesn’t seem the right 
word for it. Victoria presents herself as a call- 
girl; Matthau eventually rumbles her and tries 
to send her away; she reveals that it’s physical 
reassurance she wants, but rejects any advances 
made out of pity; finally Matthau persuades 
her of her attractions, of his real regard for her. 
They make love. She is in hiding when Tom 
arrives independently to tell the Star what he 
can do with his job. She returns to the 
domestic fold proud of Tom, confident in 
herself, and apparently widely loved . .. 

(Gavin Millar/SIGHT AND SOUND, 
Spring 1969). 


THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH 


Aug. 24,25. 


Director: Billy Wilder. 

U.S.A., 1955. 

Script: George Axelrod, Billy Wilder; based on 
the play by George Axelrod. 

Photography: MUton Krasner. 

Music: Alfred Newman; Rachmaninoffs Piano 
Concerto No. 2. 

Leading players: Marilyn Monroe (The Girl), 
Tom Ewell (Richard Sherman), Evelyn Keyes 
(Helen Sherman), Sonny Tufts (Tom 
McKenzie), Robert Strauss (Krunhulik). 

DeLuxe Colour/’Scope. (Certificate A. 105 
minutes. 

THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH is one of Wilder’s 
most popular films, but it would be idle to 
pretend it is one of his best. The situation is 
promising Wilder material. A middle-aged 
New Yorker (Tom Ewell), left alone in his 
apartment when his wife and children go off on 
holiday, is tempted by the prospect of an 
affair with the girl upstairs (Marilyn Monroe). 
Unfortunately, as Wilder has admitted, censor¬ 
ship restrictions of the time made it inevitable 
that nothing was going to happen between the 
two; and if an audience cannot even be con¬ 
vinced that the hero wants an affair anyway, 
then the film must appear curiously hollow at 
its centre. Wilder was to correct his mistake 
five years later with the extraordinary boldness 
of his treatment of audltery in THE APART¬ 
MENT, switching the mood all the way from 
farce to tragedy. 

The film’s major attraction is, of course, 
Marilyn Monroe, giving a highly accomplished 
comic performance. In a sense, she is miscast. 
Having an affaire with the girl upstairs is one 
thing and might have something to say about 
the ‘manopause’ of the mature American male. 
Having an affaire with Hollywood’s foremost 
fantasy sex-goddess is quite another and 
Monroe’s dominant presence overshadows the 
dilemma of the hero, creating a certain 
imbalance of interest. Nevertheless, she is very 
good and Wilder is clearly delighted with her 
(this was before their celebrated feud over 
SOME LIKE IT HOT). The girl she plays is an 
‘actress’ who performs on toothpaste 



commercials: “Every time I show my teech on 
television, more people see me than ever saw 
Sarah Bernhardt. It’s something to think 
about, isn’t it?”. Wilder’s fascination with that 
kind of New World vulgarity (gorgeously 
embodied by Monroe) is balanced by a sardonic 
disenchantment with a society that can endorse 
values like that with such unblinking candour. 

The main sources of the humour are the 
film’s exuberant imagery, which occasionally 
borders on the rude; its irreverent deployment 
of the innovations of Cinemascope, Wilder 
using the extra space to split the screen into 
separate blocks of reality and fantasy, one 
incongruously mocking the other; and its 
cinematic allusions, which are very funny - a 
parody of the beach scene of FROM HERE 
TO ETERNITY; Rachmaninov as an 
appropriate background stimulus for adulterous 
romance, as in BRIEF ENCOUNTER. 

Wilder has not been too reverent with 
George Axelrod’s original play, despite having 
the playwright as co-writer. In fact, when 
Axelrod brought his original text along to their 
first writing session and asked Wilder playfully 
if a copy of the play would be of any use to 
him. Wilder replied: “Oh yes, we’ll use is as a 
doorstep.” 

Nevertheless, Axelrod’s admiration for 
Wilder knows no bounds. “He is the most 
consummate film craftsman I have ever 
known”, he has said of Wilder. “Everything I 
know about writing films I learned during those 
five terrible months I was writing with him” 
Axelrod’s indebtedness to Wilder is probably 
best exemplified, not by SEVEN YEAR ITCH 
for all that film’s humour, but by the subtle 
and weighty comedy Axelrod directed in 1968, 
THE SECRET LIFE OF AN AMERICAN 
WIFE. It is very similar to Wilder’s KISS ME, 
STUPID in its analysis of the affaire between 
a Hollywood superstar and an American house¬ 
wife, in the critical outrage it occasioned in 
America, and in its mature and meticulous 
blend of acid and tenderness. It is one of the 
few modern screen comedies worthily to 
uphold Wilder’s legacy. 

(Neil Sinyard). 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 


Aug. 19. 


Director: BOly Wilder. 

UJS.A., 1957. 

Script: Wendell Mayes, Billy Wilder, Charles 
Lederer; based on the book by Charles A. 
Lindbergh. 

Pho tography: Robert B urks, J. Peverall Marley. 
Music: Franz Waxman. 

Leading players: James Stewart (Charles A. 
Lindbergh), Murray Hamilton (Bud Gurney), 
Patricia Smith (Mirror Girl), Bartlett Robinson 
(B.F. Mahoney). 

Warner Colour/’Scope. Certificate U. 135 
minutes. 


“During May 20 and 21, 1927, Charles A. 
Lindbergh, a young American aviator, made the 
first non-stop flight between New York and 
Paris, his official time being 33 hours, 30 
minutes, 29.8 seconds. Years later, Lindbergh 
gave his own account of the flight in his^book 
The Spirit of St. Louis, named after his plane, 
on which Leland Hayward and Billy Wilder, 
producer and director, have based their film 
for Warner Brothers . .. 

“The choice of James Stewart seems 
initially an unwise one, for not only does he 
lack the essential yough of his model, but he 
has acquired through the years a set of comic 
mannerisms inextricably associated w .n his 
screen personality. In the event, however, these 


mannerisms are mainly restricted to the scenes 
of building and preparation; Stewart’s playing 
in the later stages is on the whole likeably sharp 
and pointed .. . 

‘Wilder’s handling is seen at its most 
positive both here and when dealing with the 
strictly factual aspects of what remains and 
unusually compelling adventure story. This 
terse, sharply documented style is most evident 
in the scenes showing the take-off from 
Roosevelt Field: the final preparations, the 
uncertain farewells before the plane taxis out 
into the mud and mist, strikingly evoke the 
‘feel’ of a great adventure ...” 

(John Gillett/SIGHT AND SOUND). 
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WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION 


Sept. 15,16. 

Director; Billy Wilder. 

UJSA., 1958. 

Script: Harry Kumitz, Billy Wilder; based on 
the play and novel by Agatha Christie. 
Photography: Russell Harlan. 

Music: Matty Malneck. 

Song: / Never Go There Anymore (music by 
Ralph Arthur Roberts, lyrics by Jack Brooks). 
Leading players: Tyrone Power (Leonard 
Vole), Marlene Dietrich (Christine Vole), 
Charles Laughton (Sir Wilfrid Roberts}, Elsa 
Lanchester (Miss Plimsoll), 

Black and white. Certificate A. 116 minutes. 

“Like Clouzot’s LES DIABOLIQUES 
WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION is a 
skilfully beguiling piece of cinema confidence- 
trickery. For three-quarters of its length it 


gives the impression of being merely a smooth, 
intriguing courtroom murder case; and then, 
suddenly, it springs a pungent, twisting 
climax .. . 

“Leonard Vole (Tyrone Power) stands to be 
convicted of a murder of which he claims he 
is innocent. His chauvinistic barrister (Charles 
Laughton) has accepted the case mainly 
because its overwhelming odds have appealed to 
him. Bole’s case rests entirely on his wife’s 
testimony that he was with her at the time of 
the crime. When questioned by the barrister 
before the trial the wife (Marlene Dietrich) 
states that she is bigamously married to Vole 
(he does not know this) and that, with reser¬ 
vation, she will collaborate with him on his 
story. Sensing a hidden antagonism, the 
barrister refuses to let the wife appear in her 
husband’s defence. When instead, she 


volunteers as a witness for the prosecution, the 
manner in which she delwers her testimony 
destroys all the sympathy Vole has evoked. 
Why is she lying? Why is she doing this?’ 
cries the nervously distraught Vole to his 
barrister. The last day of the trial begins . . . 

‘To disclose more would be unkind. So 
very much of the film’s shock tactics lie hidden 
in its twists. Adding some characteristic 
dry wit to Miss Christie’s already tightly-strung 
play, Billy Wilder makes WITNESS FOR THE 
PROSECUTION his most wholly satisfying film 
since ACE IN THE HOLE. His cold, observant 
style lends itself aptly to the torment of the 
tortured Vole and his splendidly vengeful wife. 
The pace and control is masterly — never 
showy, always keeping the action tightly bound 
and letting the players have their chances” 
(JohnCutts/FILMS AND FILMING). 


SOME LIKE IT HOT 



Aug. 23-25. 

Director: Billy Wilder. 

U.S.A. 1959. 

Script: I.A.L. Diamond, Billy Wilder; suggest 
ed by an unpublished story by R. Thoeren anc 
M. Logan. 

Photography: Charles B. Lang Jr. 

Music: Adolph Deutsch. 

Songs: Running Wild (music by AJl. Gibbs 
lyrics by Leo Wood), / Want To Be Loved by 
You (music by Herbert Stothart, lyrics by 
Bert Kalmar), I*m Through With Love (music 
by Matty Malneck, lyrics by Gus Khan). 

Leading players: Marilyn Monroe (Sugat 

Kane), Tony Curtis (Joe), Jack Lemmon 
(Jerry), George Raft (""Spats'* Columbo), Paf 
O’Brien (Mulligan). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 121 minutes. 

“Some joke!” - George Raft’s dying 
words in SOME LIKE IT HOT. 

“SC)ME LIKE IT HOT opens in one of those 
lurid vintage Warner Brothers nights, saturated 
with death and hip cyniesm. This gayest of 
Wilder’s comedies, his most highpowered piece 
of gag creation, hovers constantly on the edge 
of the macabre. The first things we see are a 
hearse, a gun battle, and a raid on a speakeasy 


fronting as a funeral parlour. Before iong we 
have edged into the St. Valentine’s Day 
Massacre, a scene of straight-faced brio and cold 
carnage capped by the immaculately shod 
‘Spats’ Columbo (George Raft) kicking a tooth¬ 
pick from the mouth of a well-ventilated 
corpse. The psychotic intensity of the back¬ 
drop throws the boisterous vulgarity of the blue 
humour into a kind of limbo between 
innocence and depravity. The movie’s ostentat¬ 
ious artificiality — the outrageous coincidences 
that keep the plot moving, the filthy stream of 
double-entendre, the many obvious grabs from 
old movies - all this seals us off from the 
desolation lurking in the wings. Seesawing 
between nightmare and farce. Wilder keeps a 
heady jump or two ahead of any kind of 
reality. 

“You have to go back to STALAG 17 - 
also rife with transvestite jokes - to find a 
similar contrapuntal use of gags and backdrop, 
or a more extreme justification for the 
characters’ irresponsibility. Joe and Jerry 
(Curtis and Lemmon), the accidental witnesses 
to the massacre, are dead ducks unless they 
flee to Miami disguised as women, an act which 
calls up curious resonances of MIDNIGHT 
COWBOY. Their only options are death or 
transvestism. They choose the fate worse than 


death. Joe exploits women’s dress to hetero 
sexual advantage, but Jerry camps up his role, 
giggling and shrieking like a slapstick drag 
queen. Their sexual dissonance may have been 
suggested to Wilder by the tensions in the 
Martin and Lewis comedy act; there is even a 
httle joking innuendo in their musical instru¬ 
ments. Joe plays a tenor sax and Jerry thumps 
along on a big, maternal bass fiddle whose case 
is riddles with bullets. 

‘The Chicago third of the movie plays gags 
against the existential terror of gangsterism; 
the Miami two-thirds sends up something even 
more terrifying, the blurring of sexual 
distinctions. The movie winds up as a frantic 
erotic roundelay. Sugar (Marilyn Monroe) is 
out to hustle a millionaire; Joe and Jerry are 
both after Sugar but are handicapped by their 
transvestism; Joe disguises himself as a million¬ 
aire, wins Sugar, and acts as Jerry’s pimp; 
Jerry winds up engaged to a real millionaire, 
the ineffable Osgood Fielding III (Joe E. 
Brown). The movie ends with the four of them 
speeding off into the sunset in Fielding’s motor- 
boat after Fielding greets Jerry’s declaration of 
masculinity with that classic punchline, “Well, 
nobody’s perfect’.” 

(Joseph McBride and Michael Wilmigton/ 
FILM QUARTERLY). 
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1 THE APARTMENT “ 

1 Sept. 7,8. 11 ' 

1 Director: Billy Wilder. H 

UJS A., 1960. 

1 Script: IA.L. Diamond, Billy Wilder. 

Photography: Joseph LaShelle. sH 

Leading players: Jack Lemmon {C,C. **Bud^* 1 W' S 

Baxter), Shirley MacLaine (Fran Kubelik), 1 JBE 

Fred MacMurray ^/.D. S/ieWrjA:ey, Ray Walston JL WK ^ 

1 /Do^iyc//y, David Lewis ^A^/rA:e6yj. \ ^ 

Black^nd white/’Scope. Certificate A. 125 , JtjPI " 

1 . .) Like much of his (Wilder's) work. 1 

1 it (THE APARTMENT) moves on two i Jp| 9H|^ 

perceptible levels: the first takes a hard, search- . M"' BBWi 

1 ing look at the frantic desperation of the con- 

temporary scene - the glib jargon, the constant * ^ ^ - 

conniving, the never ending pursuit of the quick MacMurray, head of the personnel division 
return^, money, position, or sex, it’s all the same learns of the useful availability of Lemmon’s 
-grab it before someone else does!; the second apartment, he makes Lemmon his personal 

level IS more calm, and is concerned with a love assistant on the condition that Lemmon deny 

af^ir between a non too bright young clerk the use of the apartment to all but his new 

and a lift girl... boss. Lemmon cheerfully agrees, but what he 

1 Jack Lemmon has the role of an ambitious doesn’t know is that MacMurray is using the 

young clerk employed in a large New York apartment to meet Shirley MacLaine there - 

Insurance office. Hoping to work his way into the girl with whom Lemmon is in love 

an executive position, Lemmon has been This takes the story up to about the halfway 

loaning the u» of his bachelor apartment to mark. And it is about here that Wilder begins 

. j office superiors for trysts with their to bring the second level of the film into play 

girl-friends. For services rendered, Lemmon “In the first half he concentrates his efforts 

receives a minor promotion, but when Fred entirely on the opportunistic personnel of the 

1 Insurance company. And he gives the section 

1 of the film the fuU, bitter blast of his weU 
seasoned spleen, more or less ending this phase 
[ of the story m a frightening sequence of mock 
j joviaUty during the office Christmas party. 

1 Thereafter the body of the fUm is taken up 

1 with the love affair between Lemmon and 
^ MacLaine. 

“This long, central section'of the fUm is 
also its strength. The tart beginning is fun, if 
somewhat disquieting, to watch, but when the 
concentration is shifted to the characters of 
Lemmon and MacLaine, the film really comes 
alive, overwhelmingly so. They play together 
beautifully, each sparking off the other in a 
series of scenes which call upon them to evoke 
the fuU range of their considerable talents . 

“THE APARTMENT offers Billy Wilder 
more opportunities for the employment of his 
bitter wit than any previous film since the 
ill-fated ACE IN THE HOLE. And he grabs 
his chances accordingly. Few of the 

possibUities for irony, satire and jaundiced 
humour are missed. But, thankfully, he never 
allows himself to be completely carried away, 
and the tenderness of the scenes between 
Lemmon and MacLaine give an indication that 
Wilder’s mercurial and somewhat brittle talent 
has undergone a welcome extension of 
range ...” 

(John Cutts/FILMS AND FILMING, 
September 1960L 

1 ONE, TWO, THREE 

Aug. 23 25. military manoeuvres, BiUy Wilder was busy 

Director: BiUy WUder. using the former German capital as the back- 

U.S.A./West Germany, 1961. ground against which to satirise capitalist- 

Scnpt: I.A.L. Diamond, Billy Wilder. communist relations. Had the Berlin situation 

Based cm the one-act play by Ferenc Molnar. exploded into a catastrophe ONE TWO 

Photography: Daniel Fapp. THREE might not have been so funny but as 

Muac: Andre Previn. it is the fast and furious pace of the film 

^admg players: James Cagney (C.R. Mac- leaves little time to brood over the more serious 

Namara), Horst Buchholz (Otto Ludwig Piffl), implications. 

Pamela Tiffin (Scarlett), Arlene Francis (Mrs, “The script by Wilder and LA L Diamond 

MacNamara). draws its inspiration from a Molnar one-act 

Black and white/’Scope. Certificate U. 108 play as well as from the Wilder-Lubitsch pre- 

j minutes. war NINOTCHKA and Shaw’s F}>gmalion. 

1 i a. 1 . 1 - • • MacNamara (James Cagney) is the fast-talking, 

wnile the politicians were battling over the career-conscious American executive in charge 
future of Berlin, calling it a symbol of freedom, of the Berlin office of Coca-Cola who, with an 

and settmg everyone on edge with alarming eye on promotion, tries to sell his’product 

behind the iron curtain. Front office clamps 
down on his operations as being against policy, 
and instead he is asked to look after the boss’s 
daughter Scarlet (Pamela Tiffin); but the 
scatter-brained gkl soon creates a sticky 
situation for her new guardian by slipping over 
the border and marrying a banner-carrying 
ardent, but shabby, young communist (Horst 
Buchholz) . . . 

“The action moves at a frantic pace. No 
one escapes the Wilder fire. His brilliantly 
satirical script skips from the colonising of 
foreign countries by the Americans to the 
heavy-handed propaganda tactics of the 
Russians and the odour attitude of the 
Germans”. 

(Robin Bean/FILMS AND FILMING). 

1 IRMA LA DOUCE \ 

p. 2,14,15. whore and naive puritan constitutes another 

Dirertnr- Rilit/ Variation on Wilder’s fascination with 

U S A 1 Innocence and Experience. Irma’s seduction 

c WAT w^. . ... h®ro into the ways of the world whilst 

Wilder; based on she is simultaneously transformed by his love 

a number Of Wil^r 

LaShelle. partnerships, notably Garbo and Douglas in 

Music: Andre Previn. NINOTCHKA and Boyer and de Havilland S 

,, Jack Ummon (Nestor), HOLD BACK THE dWn. Lemmon’s first 

MacLaine (Irma la Douce), Lou Jacobi entrance as the honest cop is wittily timed and 

& YarrmU utterly incongruous, his tamacXte ap^aranc^ 

^ X. 147 and military posture emblazoning^a mord 

rectitude and inflexibility wholly at odds with 
“Ti,ic o r ,, . , surroundings. He is like a child in an alien 

desirT*^Md diath” ^intL« “/hi*’ Even his munching of an apple seems as 

IRMA ^ DOIIPf’ oH? narrator of much a sign of arrested adolescence as a 

is to test its hero’s commitment to her, a Wilder hero usually 

in tWs Ltt^n^feJk f®''‘*alisation having to endure extreme indignities to arrive 

Nmotchka s awakening to at what he wants. Redemption through 

SabriiaV”fniHtn r suffering is a characteristic WUder them^e 

Sabrma s spiritual rejuvenation after her Lemmon’s assumption of the disguise of the 

Pansian cookery course in SABRINA FAIR. EngUsh Lord to^keep Irma ofFZ streets 

(Shirley MacLame) necessitates his sneaking out to earn money at 

becomes mvolved with a naive pohceman (Jack the fish and meat markets These ie achinglv 

blSus^"!,^^ loie‘'*for‘^her’’anTr /“P scenes, taking the consequences of hb 

oecause ot his love for her and has later to disguise to an extreme of absurdity fthis 

sn*thTh*'””*t ?" improbable English lord what the idea has led to) but also to an extreme 

so l^t he can keep Irma to himself. of devotion (this is the extern of h“ love for 

1 The relationship between golden-hearted Irma). 

If the grossness of the disguise betokens the 
desperate intensity of the hero’s love and the 
lengths he is prepared to go to protect Irma, her 
gullibility in being taken in by such a 
cancature demonstrates the intensity of her 
romantic illusions. She is deceived not because 
of the expertise of the impersonation but 
because of the extent to which she wants to 
believe it. Like so many other Wilder heroines I 
she is a romantic, a dreamer. The visions of 
Arabian Nights she conjures up for Lord X 
teU us more about her character and aspirations 
than they do about his. One of the central 
comic iromes of the film is the contrast 
between the ostensibly sordid, materialistic 
nature of her profession and the intensely 
romantic vision of ^e she nevertheless holds. 

It would be a pity to spoil the surprise by 
elaborating on the comic delights of the film, 
other than to say that the wedding scene at the I 
end is one of the most bizarre and hilarious of 
^y Hollywood comedy. Wilder’s films rarely 
build tcmards marriage (one exception might be 
Lemmon at the end of 
SOME LIKE IT HOT!) and the offbeat 
romanticism that concludes IRMA LA DOUCE 
is all ije more welcome for being so unexpect- 
ed The romanticism at Wilder’s heart is to 
achieve its fullest expression in the later sub¬ 
limities of THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 
SHERL^K holmes, AVANTi! and 

(Neil Sinyard). j 













KISS ME STUPID 


Sept. 21,22. 

Director: Billy Wilder. 

U.Sj\., 1964. 

Script: I.A.L. Diamond, Billy Wilder; suggested 
by the play LX)ra Della Fantasia by Anna 
Bonacci. 

Photography: Joseph LaShelle. 

Music: Andre Previn. 

Songs: Sophia, I'm A Poached Egg, All the 
Livelong Day (music by George Gershwin, 
lyrics by Ira Gershwin. 

Leading players: Dean Martin (Dino), Kim 
Novak (Polly), Ray Walston (Orville J. 
Spooner), Qiff Osmond (Barney Millsap). 
Black and white/’Scope. Certiticate X. 124 
minutes. 

‘The pursuit of sex and money is always a 
major impulse in Wilder’s movies, but here it 
has become all-consuming. In a Pirandellian 
perversion of his public persona, Dean Martin 
plays Dino, a drunken, lecherous Vegas night¬ 
club singer who gets splitting headaches if he 
doesn’t get laid once a day. Orville J. Spooner 
(Ray Walston) ekes out a living teaching piano 
in the small town of Climax, Nevada; but he 
dreams of hitting the big time by composing 
such songs as ‘I’m a Poached Egg’ and ‘Sophia’. 
(These songs, incidentally, were all discovered 
by the film’s musical director, Andre Previn, 
in George and Ira Gershwin’s trunk of 
unpublished work). 



“When Dino stops at the local gas station en 
route to Los Angeles, Barney (Cliff Osmond), 
the station attendant and Orville’s lyricist, 
devises a plan to keep the singer overnight in 
Clim^ so that they can audition their material 
for him. Orville’s obsession with sex, however, 
interferes with his obsession for money. 
Insanely jealous of his beautiful young wife 
Zelda (Felicia Farr), Orville packs her off to her 
parents, even though it’s their fifth wedding 
anniversary. So that Dino will have someone 
to seduce, Orville and Barney hire “cocktail 
waitress” Polly the Pistol (Kim Novak) to stand 


in for Zelda during Dino’s visit. 

“The first part of KISS ME, STUPID clearly 
reveals its farcical underpinnings. (Wilder and 
Diamond got their idea from an Italian farce, 
A^a Bonacci’s LVra Della Fantasia.). And 
Wilder matches the exaggerated foibles and 
humours of his characters with a series of visual 
and verbal gags that rival Frank Tashlin. Phallic 
cacti bent grotesquely outside Orville J. 
Spooner’s house, tumescent reminders of the 
distorted and sexual passions raging inside. 
Polly the Pistol works in a honky-tonk called 
The Belly Button; its neon lights blink ‘Drop in 
and get lost’. A butane tank squats obscenely 
next to Polly’s mobile home, and all that her 
pet parrot can say is ‘Bang-bang’. Later, posing 
as (Drville’s wife, Polly pacifies Dino with an 
unmistakably protuberant bottle of Chainti ... 

“Such so-called vulgarity issues from a 
secure base of moral outrage. Wilder risks 
offending us initially in order to strengthen the 
emotional reversals that deepen the second half 
of the film. He is appalled by Orville’s sexual 
and pecuniary machinations, but he can laugh 
at him because he understands his paltry 
dreams. Wilder has mounted a lacerating attack 
on the American success ethic and the crass 
commercialism that supports it. In this world 
everything can be bought, even a substitute 
wife for a prospective source of income to 
screw .. 

(George Morris/FILM COMMENT). 


MEET WHIPLASH WILLIE 


Aug. 15,16. 

Director: BiUy Wilder. 

U.S.A., 1966. 

Script: I.A.L. Diamond, Billy Wilder. 
Photography: Joseph LaShelle. 

Music: Andre Previn. 

Leading players: Jack Lemmon (Harry Hinkle), 
Walter Matthau (Willie Gingrich), Ron Rich 
(Boom-Boom Jackson), Judi West (Sandi), 
Lurene Tuttle (Mother Hinkle). 

Black and White/’Scope. Certificate U. 126 
minutes. 

“Harry Hinkle, a television cameraman, is 
run down by a straying half-back while filming 
a baseball match. His brother-in-law, an 
insurance claims lawyer, sees a fortune in the 
incident, and threatens suits for a million 
dollars against aU parties who can remotely be 
held responsible. Honest Harry — sucked into 
the scheme by the promise of reunion with his 
extranged wife — is persuaded to pretend severe 
injury; and the major part of the picture is 
taken up with the contest of wits between the 
insurance lawyers on the one hand trying to 
prove Harry is a fake, and Harry and Willie on 



the other trying to prove that he is not. 

“Eventually the situation is resolved (and 
this is the part, inevitably, where Wilder loses 
belief in his own story) when Harry’s 
conscience prevails - touched by the plight of 
the full-back who started it all and who is 
driven to drink and poor fie Id-form by remorse 
for what he believes he has done. 


“Up to the point of this soft-centre let-out, 
however, Wilder’s satire upon American society 
is at its most funny and reckless. There is 
Harry himself, in the person of Jack Lemmon, 
the All American Good Guy sucker, fast- 
talking his way into the wrong end of every 
bargain, the eternal victim of the matriarchal 
society - represented by his lachrymose 
mother (a monstrously funny and unsubtle 
creation by Lurene Tuttle) and his gold-digger 
wife, two-timing her husband and her boy¬ 
friend simultaneously (Judi West, who has a 
touch about her of the young Gloria Grahame). 
But supremely there is Whiplash Willie himself, 
a horrific creation by Walter Matthau (who 
took this year’s Oscar for the best supporting 
performance). Willie’s frauds — all committed 
in the full sanctimony of legal rights and for the 
sake of a quite theoretical greed that is a kind 
of social obligation - are relentless. He is, in 
his larcenous fashion, Horatio Alger’s brightest 
pupil. These are aspects of America’s cherished 
self-image - the Good Guy and the Go-Getter 
- seen through the slightly twisted lens of an 
observer who is to one side of the scene,rather 
than actually detached from it”. 

(David Robinson/THE TIMES). 


THE PRIVA TE LIFE OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 


Sept. 19. 

Director: Billy Wilder. 

Great Britain, 1970. 

Script: I.A.L. Diamond, Billy Wilder; based on 
characters created by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
Music: Miklos Rozsa. 

Leading players: Robert Stephens (Sherlock 
Holmes), Colin Blakely (Dr. John H. Watson), 
Irene I^ndl (Mrs. Hudson), Christopher Lee 
(My croft Holmes), Tamara Toumanova 
(Petrova). 

DeLuxe Colour/’Scope. Certificate A. 125 
minutes (cut from 185). 

‘THE PRIVATE LIFE OF SHERLOCK 
HOLMES is the culmination of Billy Wilder’s 
career. Its initial failure was a devastating blow 
to Wilder, who had cherished and nourished 
this project through fifteen years of false starts, 
script treatments, and cast changes. Moreover, 


he had already been forced to cut the film by 
one hour. Confronted with a three-and-a- 
quarter-hour meditation on melancholy and 
loss. United Artists panicked again and returned 
Wilder to the editing table. Like Orson Welles’ 
THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS and 
George Cukor’s A STAR IS BORN, THE 
PRIVATE LIFE OF SHERLOCK HOLMES is 
one of the major offerings the Hollywood 
studios have sacrificed to Mammon. 

“What remains, however, is both a breath¬ 
taking example of classical film-making, and a 
personal testament of profound self-revelation. 
Wilder pours all of his own contradictions as a 
man and artist into his conception of Sherlock 
Holmes. Brilliantly played by Robert Stephens, 
Wilder’s sleuth is a man who lives in his wit and 
reason, apart from Watson (Colin Blakely) 
and his housekeeper (Irene Hand!), Holmes has 
no close attachments. His romantic inclinations 
remain vague, until the beautiful German spy. 


Use von Hoffmanstal (Genevieve Page) enters 
his life. She disturbs his interior order, arousing 
tender feelings he has suppressed for many 
years... 

“The Baker Street regulars who objected to 
the romance Wilder and Diamond invented for 
their inviolate hero, ignored one important 
clue. The word ‘private’ in its title is the key to 
the film. Wilder did not set out to illustrate an 
adventure by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Instead, 
he explores the dark corners around the edges 
of the public myth of Sherlock Holmes, and 
discovers the vulnerability and Inanity 
behind that aloof facade. Holmes lo»^ twice 
in this movie. Blinded by his love for Use, he 
fails to solve the mystery connecting the 
disappearance of her ‘husband’ with the Loch 
Ness monster. And on a deeper level, he risks 
an emotional commitment, and is irretrievably 
betrayed. 

“The tragic aura of melancholy that suffuses 
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this film is not confined to the romance at its 
centre. THE PRIVATE LIFE OF SHERLOCK 
HOLMES is also an elegy for the value of 
honor and fair play that died with the passing 
of the nineteenth-century. When Queen 
Victoria (Mollie Maureen) deplores Mycroft’s 
submersible as ‘unsportsmanlike’ and ‘un- 
English’, she is unwittingly forecasting the 
dehumanisation that would become synony¬ 
mous with twentieth-century technology. Just 
as Billy Wilder himself feels fundamentally out 
of touch with the New Hollywood, Sherlock 
Holmes and Queen Victoria will be 
anachronisms in the coming century. 

“There is so much to remember in this 
movie. Milos Rosza’s musical score haunting- 
ly mirrors Holmes’ obsession for Use. And 
Christopher Challis’ exquisite colour cinema¬ 
tography turns the countryside of Scotland into 
a series of Impressionistic paintings. Alexander 
Trauner, the production designer who also 
collaborated with Wilder on LOVE IN THE 
AFTERNOON, WITNESS FOR THE 
PROSECUTION, THE APARTMENT, ONE 
TWO THREE, KISS ME, STUPID, and 
FEDORA, surpasses himself here with his 
magnificent recreation of Victorian London. 
Quite simply, THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES is a masterpiece of the 
highest order”. 

(George Morris/FILM COMMENT). 


A VANTI! 


Sept. 19,22,23. 

Director: Billy Wilder. 

U.SA., 1972. 

Script: I.A.L. Diamond, Billy Wildo:; based on 
the play Samuel Taylor. 

Photography: Luigi Kuveiller. 

Leading players: Jack Lemmon (Wendell 
Armbruster), Juliet Mills (Pamela Piggott), 
Give Revill (Carlo Carluccij, Edward Andrews 
(/./. Blodgett), 

DeLuxe Colour. Certificate A A. 144 minutes. 

AVANTI! is a mellow companion peice to 
THE PRIVATE UFE OF SHERLOCK 
HOLMES. It is a lovely, open movie, its bitter¬ 
sweet autumnal romance set against the 
shimmering island of Ischia. It also contains 
the healthiest, most balanced male-female 
relationship in Wilder’s oeuvre. 

“Wilder and Diamond’s screenplay, based on 
a Broadway flop by Samuel Taylor, delineates 
he moral spiritual, and emotional rebirth of an 
American businessman, Wendell Armbruster 
(Jack Lemmon). Arriving in Italy to claim the 


body of Armbruster, Sr., who has died in a car 
wreck, Wendell learns that his father vacationed 
on Ischia one month every summer with a 
manicurist from London. This woman died in 
the crash too, and her daughter, Pamela Piggott 
(Juliet Mills), has also arrived to claim her 
mother’s body. Gradually, she and Wendell 
embark on a mutually reinforcing relationship 
similar to the one their parents enjoyed . . . 

“In AVANTI, Jack Lemmon’s Wendell 
Armbruster has smothered liis nobler instincts 
to pursue his upper-middle-class prosperity. 
His obsession with his business and respect¬ 
ability has circumscribed his perceptions of 
the world. His grief for his father seems 
mechdnical. On the train to Ischia, he 
compulsively rehearses the elegy for the funeral 
into a tape recorder. 

‘Wendell is spiritually and emotionally 
reborn in Italy. The country broadens his 
experience and deepens his self-awareness, 
leading him to reconsider the values that have 
ruled his life. As Wendell gradually accepts 
and reciprocates the love of Pamela, he seems 
reconciled at last to the possibility that a 


woman’s love is not always measured in terms 
of money. 

“Lemon’s emergence from a walking death 
is one of the central themes here. Death is 
everywhere in this movie, but it always 
connects to a confirmation of life. At one 
point. Wilder shows Mills in loqg shot, standing 
alone in the morgue with the biers of their two 
parents. She weeps silently for a bit, and then 
defiantly refutes the presence of death by 
flinging open the windows and shutters, letting 
the sunshine pour into the dark, dank room. 

“In AVANTI, movingly, every image 
suggests that Billy Wilder is contemplating Ws 
own mortality. He has not tost his old bite. 
There are plenty of well-aimed barbs at the ugly 
American abroad, and the way natives exploit 
tourists; and also, an especially unctuous 
incarnation of a Nixonian plutocrat by Edward 
Andrews. But the jokes are secondary to the 
depths of emotion being expressed. In 
AVANTI Wilder accepts with equanimity the 
approach of age and the potential for happiness 
between a man and a woman. It is his most 
affirmative, hopeful film”. 

(George Morris/FILM COMMENT). 


THE FRONT PAGE 


Sept. 26,28. 

Director: Billy Wilder. 

UJSA., 1974. 

Script: IA.L. Diamond, BiUy Wilder; based on 
the play by Ben Hecht and Charles Mac Arthur. 
Photography: Jordan S. Cronewath. 

Music^ director: Billy May. 

Leading players: Jack Lemmon (Hildy 

Johnson), Waiter Matthau (Walter Bums), Carol 
Burnett (Molly Malloy), Allen Garfield 
(Kruger), David Wayne (Bensinger). 
Technicolor/’Scope. Certificate AA. 105 
minutes. 

Although Wilder’s film version of Ben Hecht 
and Charles MacArthur’s famous play isn’t 
perhaps an entirely successful adaptation (the 
director has said that it was impossible to 
remain faithful to the original and make it work 
for a contemporary movie audience), THE 
FRONT PAGE has so many good things in it 


that it would be churlish to quibble over its 
imperfections. For a start, it is to be treasured 
for classic performances by Walter Matthau 
as the unscrupulous Walter Burns, editor of the 
Chicago Examiner; and Jack Lemmon as Hildy 
Johnson, the paper’s ace reporter who is always 
ahead of his colleagues yet always under 
pressure. Armed with the kind of brilliant 
dialogue that Hecht/MacArthur and Wilder/ 
Diamond provide, Matthau and Lemmon are 
devastatingly funny and impossible not to 
admire. 

There is also the point that the newspaper 
theme holds a special interest for Wilder, who 
was himself a journalist in Vienna and Berlin 
before going to America, and whose 1951 film 
ACE IN THE HOLE (regrettably not available 
for this season) remains the most effective 
attack on yellow journalism in the American 
context that the cinema has provided. THE 
FRONT PAGE may never achieve the same 
kind of distinction; but it does have the very 


considerable appeal of being by far the funniest 
of Wilder’s recent films, and could well prove 
to have more beneath its sparkling surfaces 
than most reviewers have so far uncovered. 

“Superficially at least, Wilder’s claims to 
empathy with Hecht and MacArthur look 
reasonably sound. He has retained the 1929 
settings - not always accurately but with 
energetic style - and has re-created this brittle, 
frenetic atmosphere which one supposes 
Twenties Chicago to have had. The ephemeral 
urgency of newspaper work is also convincingly 
conveyed, most notably in an opening montage 
which shows the presses printing and disgorging 
yet another sensational edition of the Chicago 
Examiner. Importantly, the main set - the 
press room in Chicago’s Criminal Courts 
Building where the city’s seven crime corres¬ 
pondents await a morning hanging, gossiping 
and playing poker - is exactly as Hecht and 
MacArthur envisaged it: a bare, disordered 








FEDORA 



^pt. 23-25,27-29. 

Director: Billy Wilder. 

West Germany/France, 1976. 

Script: I.A.L. Diamond, Billy Wilder; based on 
the book by Tom Tryon. 

Photography: Gerry Fisher. 

Music: Miklos Rosza. 

Leading players: William Holden (Barry), 
Marthe Keller (Fedora), Jose Ferrer (Vando), 
Hildegard Knef (Countess). 

Colour. Certificate A. 110 minutes. 

“FEDORA involves the grandest deception 
in Billy Wilder’s oeuvre. Fedora, an enigmatic 
movie star of Polish descent — read: (Jarbo, 
Dietrich, et al - retains her youthful 
appearance through periodic injections and skin 
grafts. When her doctor’s rejuvenating 
processes backfire, she trains her daughter 
Antonia to assume her legned. The audacity 
of this imposture would have made Norma 
Desmond green with envy. 

“For years Antonia successfully imperson¬ 
ates her mother on-and-off-camera. Bur the 
masquerade turns sour. Antonia falls deeply 
in love with one of her co-stars, but she can not 


reveal her true identity to him. She must 
sustain the illusion of an ageless Fedora. 

“Wilder and Diamond have transformed the 
first story from Thomas Tryon’s pulp best¬ 
seller, Crowned Heads, into a consideration of 
stardom and the transience of fame. The film 
inevitably recaUs SUNSET BOULEVARD. 
Rather than being narrated by a dead man, 
however, FEDORA sets its multiple flashback 
structure within the framework of a public 
exhibition of the star’s corpse. As the crowds 
file past her coffin, the jigsaw puzzle of 
Fedora’s past is piec^ together through the 
recollections of her retinue and one of the 
mourners, Barry Detweiller (William Holden). 

“The presence of William Holder, is yet 
another link with SUNSET BOULEVARD. But 
the role he plays here is very different from Joe 
Gillis. A down-and-out independent producer, 
Detweiller is the catalyst whose invasion of 
Fedora’s private world precipitates the film’s 
tragic denouement. Desperately hoping she 
wiU end her retirement to appear in his version 
of Anna Karenina, he goes to the Greek island 
where she secludes herself in an attempt to 
hawk his script. 

‘There is another reason Barry Detweiller 


place where ‘reporters are drawn by an 
irresistible lure, the privilege of telephoning 
free’. And to the play’s derisiveness and 
callous irony, Wilder has quite fittingly added 
his own unique brand of acid charm and vulgar 
cynicism, the latter characteristic being 
brilliantly encapsulated in an early shot of 
Walter Matthau, as the diabolical Walter Burns, 
standing in his sunlit office with a window 
reflection of the word ‘Examiner’ emblazoned 
across the seat of his pants . .. 

“Misgivings arise with Wilder’s limited 
choice of pace - fast, noisy and strenuously 
unvarying, tending to coarsen a generally sharp- 
edged script - and with some of the casting and 
characterisations. Wilder is adamant that ‘the 
best films in Hollywood have always been love 
stories between men’, and in his own films 
(particularly DOUBLE INDEMNITY, ACE IN 
THE HOLE, SOME LIKE IT HOT, MEET 
WHIPLASH WILLIE, KISS ME, STUPID 
and THE PRIVATE LIFE OF SHERLOCK 
HOLMES) the all-male relationship has often 
been stronger and more interesting than the 
male-female. Sensibly, therefore, he has kept 
the conflict between Walter Bums and Hildy 
Johnson - focusing on the obsessive Managing 
Editor’s Machiavellian determination to 
sabotage his star reporter’s marriage plans, to 
the accompaniment of a chorus of wisecracking 
reporters and kow-towing cops - as the most 
central of his themes ...” 

(Clyde Jeavons/SIGHT AND SOUND, 
Spring 1975). 


goes to search for Fedora. Once, when he was 
an assistant director in the Forties, Barry spent 
one night on the Santa Monica beach with her 
in his Ford Jalopy. In those days he was called 
“Dutch”. As the film progresses, we become 
aware that Barry is not so much trying to find 
the key to Fedora, as he is hoping to rediscover 
the promise and romance of his lost youth. At 
the end of the film, after all the illusions have 
been stripped away, all the mysteries been 
revealed, Barry starts to move away from the 
coffin on display. Suddenly, Antonia’s mother, 
the decrepit, disfigured old woman in the 
wheelchair who is really Fedora, calls him 
“Dutch”. Wilder cuts to a close-up of Barry 
as he gratefully replies, ‘You do remember’. 
And as these two people look at each other 
across the years, the alternating closeups of 
their anguished faces evoke a tremulous sense 
of loss. 

“As moving as much of it is, FEDORA is 
a problematic film. I wish Wilder had given the 
thwarted romance between Barry and Fedora 
the same intensity he brings to the similar 
relationship between Sherlock Holmes and his 
German spy. I also wish he had devoted less 
time to the uiuavelling of the surface mystery. 
Neither Hildegard Knef as Fedora nor Marthe 
Keller as her daughter evoke the mystique of a 
legendary star. 

“And yet. And yet. FEDORA is an elegant 
reminder of a formd perfection that has all but 
vanished from contemporary film-making. 
When Wilder’s camera tracks past a luxurious 
ballroom of waltzing dancers, the exhiliration 
and beauty of the scene are tempered 
somewhat by the cranes and booms we see 
filming it. Even in this movie within a movie, 
the time for this kind of grandeur has almost 
gone. William Holden surely speaks for Wilder 
in this film when he blasts the kids with beards 
who are taking over the industry: ‘Just give ’em 
a handheld camera and a zoom lens’. It may be 
getting harder for Wilder to direct the kinds of 
movies he wants to do, but he’s not taking it 
lying down. 

“Like the three movies which precede it, 
FEDORA is a film of memory. But this time, 
we must remember too. No other Wilder film 
depends so much on associations from his other 
movies. In this respect, FEDORA may prove 
unsatisfying for those who do not love and 
appreciate Billy Wilder’s films. But for those 
of us who do, it is a worthy addition to the 
work of one of the supreme artists of the 
American cinema”. 

(George Morris/FILM COMMENT). 
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CINEMA PRICES 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 


Adult £1.1 Op 

Member 85p 

Life Member 65p 

Child (under 14 yrs.) 4 Op 

Pensioner 2 Op 

Season Ticket (6 months 
any 10 performances): 

Member £7.50 

Life Member £6.50 


(Reduced prices for organised 
parties from schools and colleges). 

BOX OFFICE OPENING TIMES 

The Arts Lab Box Office is 
open for the sale of memberships, 
advance bookings etc. at lunch¬ 
times between 12 p jn. and 2 p jn. 
and 15 minutes before and after 
performance times in the 
evenings. 

CLUB PERFORMANCES 
Member’s Guest £1.1 Op 

Member 85p 

Life Member 65p 

Pensioner (Member or Guest) 20p 

ADVANCE BOOKING 

Available for all performances. 
Members’ prices are available only 
on production of a valid current 
membership card. Book in person 
or by post (enclose s.a.e.) from 
the Box Office at the Lab,, (see 
Box Office Opening Times); or in 
person, by phone or by post 
from the ArtsShop, City Arcade 
Birmingham, B2 4TX (021-643 
2514). 

PERFORMANCES 

Films are not shown continu¬ 
ously; all performances are 
separate at the times stated in 
the programme. Club perform¬ 
ances are restricted to members 
and their guests only; all other 
performances are open to the 
general public. Smoking and 
standing are not permitted in the 
cinema. 

DISABLED 

Facilities are limited. Please 
contact the Box Office (021- 
359 4192) in advance. 

LATECOMERS 

To avoid inconvenience to 
others, latecomers may be 
required to wait until a suitable 
break in the performance before 
admission. 

COFFEE BAR 

Open every day from at least 
1 hour before the first perform¬ 
ance until the start of the last 
performance. Lunches from 12 
noon to 2 p.m. Monday to 
Friday. Sat/Sun 12.30 - 2 p.m. 


HOLT STREET GALLERY 
Open during exhibition 
periods only, at the times given 
in the programme. 

TRAVEL SUBSIDY 

Organised parties may be able 
to claim a West Midlands Arts 
subsidy on travel costs for events 
other than films. Details from the 
Box Office. 

MEMBERSHIP FEES 
(Persons over 18 years only) 


Annual 

£3 

Joint Annual (2nd and 


subsequent persons 


at the same address) 

£2 


Life M’ship is now closed. 

MEMBERSHIP BENEFITS 
Annual and Life Members 
receive programme booklets by 
post (except joint members), 
are admitted to cinema perform¬ 
ances at reduced prices, can 
purchase season tickets for 
cinema performances at a saving 
of 20% and receive invitations 
to exhibition previews on request. 


VOLUNTEER STAFF 

Front-of-house and coffee bar 
duties are undertaken by 
volunteer members who give their 
time on a regular or semi-regular 
basis. 

THE AR.TS LAB 

Administered by Birmingham 
Arts Laboratory Ltd., a non¬ 
profit company limited by 
guarantee. It is a registered 
charity receiving financial support 
from West Midlands Arts, West 
Midlands County Council and the 
Gulbenkian Foundation. 


ARTS LAB STAFF 

Manager 

Ted Little 

Bookstall 

Dave Hutchison 

Catering 

Idonea Rogers 
Carol Flanagan 

Cinema 

Tony Jones 
Peter Walsh 

Dance 

Mo Cumbo 

Exhibitions 

Ted Little 

Finance 

Sue Burt 

Membership 

Mo Cumbo 

Music 

Jan Steele 

Poetry 

Ted Little 

Printing 

David Hatton 
J enny Allen 
Hunt Emerson 

Secretary 

Mo Cumbo 

Technic^ 

Rob Taylor 

Theatre 

Ted Little 

Flying Boat 

Catalina 


THE ARTS LAB 

ARTS LAB PRESS 

Holt Street 

11 Gosta Green 

Birmingham 

Birmingham 

B7 4BA 

B4 7ER 

021-359 4192 

021-359 7682 




CAR PARKING 

Street parking is available in 
Holt Street, Aston Road, Love 
Lane and Oxygen Street. 


BUS STOPS (see map) 

In Lister Street: WMPTE 14, 
43,93,94, 

In Aston Street: WMPTE 26 
and 55 (from city only), 161 and 
168 (limited stop). 

In Corporation Street: 
WMPTE 64, 65, 66, 67, 102, 
105, 111, 114; Midland Red 
110,112,116,198,X12. 

















CALENDAR A UGUST 5 


AUGUST 

Sun. 5 


Mon. 6 


Tue.7 


Thu. 9 


JACKSON COUNTY JAIL (X) & BRING ME 
THE HEAD OF ALFREDO GARCIA (X) 3.00 pjn 

THE CHANT OF JIMMIE BLACKSMITH (X) ^ 

__ 630 & 8.45 pjn. 

THE CHANT OF JIMMIE BLACKSMITH (X) 

630 & 8.45 pjn. 

THE CHANT OF JIMMIE BLACKSMITH (X) 

630 & 8.45 pjn. 


Sat. 25 WUder: THE SECRET LIFE OF AN AMERICAN 

WIFE (X) & THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH (A) 

WUder: SOME LIKE IT HOT (A) & ONE* * 
_TWO, THREE (U)_ 630 pjn. 

Sun. 26 WUder: THE SECRET LffE OF AN AMERICAN 
WIFE (X) & THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH (A) 

THE FIRST GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY (AA)^*^ 

630 & 8.45 pjn. 


Wed. 8 ON THE WATERFRONT (A) 3.00 pjn 

WUder: BALL OF FIRE & HOLD BACK THE 
DAWN (Club) 630 pjn. 

Poetry Workshop (Coffee Bar) 7.00 pjn. 

Electronic Music Workshop (Aits Lab Press 
Basement) 7 jO pjn. 

JIMMY BOYLE EXHIBITION Opens 


THE CHANT OF JIMMIE BLACKSMITH (X) 

630 & 8.45 pjn. 

DOUBLE EXPOSURE (Coffee Bar) 730 pjn. 


Fri. 10 THE CHANT OF JIMMIE |BLACKSMITH (X) 

630 & 8.45 pjn. 

ON THE WATERFRONT (A) 11.00 pjn. 

_ double exposure (Cof fee Bar) 730 pjn. 

S *‘ 11 Women’s Aid Benefit: I’M NO ANGEL (U), 

SHE DONE HIM WRONG (A) & MARION 
STORY 12.B0 ajn. 

WUder: NINOTCHKA (A) & MIDNIGHT (A) 

THE CHANT OF JIMMIE BLACKSMITH (K) ^ 

630 & 8.45 pjn. 

ON THE WATERFRONT (A) 11.00 pjn. 


Mon. 27 THE FIRST GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY (AA) 

_ 630 & 8.45 pjn, 

Tue. 28 WELD Youth Festival: SMILE ORANGE (AA) 

THE FIRST GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY (AA)^^ 
___ 630 & 8.45 pj n. 

Wed. 29 the OUTFIT (AA) & WESTWORLD (AA) 3.00 pjn. 

WUder: DOUBLE INDEMNITY (A) 630 & 8.45 pjn. 
Poetry Workshop 7.00 pjn. 

Electronic Music Workshop (Arts Lab Press 
_ Basement) _ 730 pjn. 


Tue. 30 WELD Youth Festival: A PRIVATE 

ENTERPRISE (A) 3.00 pjn. 

_COMA (AA)_630 & 8.45 pjn. 

Fri. 31 WELD Youth Festival: BIM (AA) 3.00 pjn. 

A (AA) 630 & 8.45 pjn. 

THE OUTFIT (AA) & WESTWORLD (AA) 

11.00 pjn. 

SEPTEMBER 

Sat. 1 HULLABALOO OVER nFORniF Avn 


Sun.12 

NINOTCHKA (A) & MIDNIGHT (A] 
BLUE COLLAR (X) 

> 3.00 pjn. 

630 & 8.45 pjn. 


BONNIE’S PICTURES (Club) 4.00 pjn. 

(AA) 630 & 8.45 pjn. 

THE OUTFIT (AA) & WESTWORLD (AA) 

11.00 pjn. 

Mon. 13 

BLUE COLLAR (X) 

630 & 8.45 pjn. 

Sun. 2 

HULLABALOO OVFR GOFRniF 

' ANin 

Tue. 14 

BLUE COLLAR (X) 

630 & 8.45 pjn. 

BONNIE’S PICTURES (Club) 
THE EUROPEANS (U) 

f /VI ¥ L/ 

3.00 pjn. 

Wed. 15 




o.UU & 0.15 pjn. 


VTiiaer, inti LUai WhliKEND (A) o 
GRAVES TO CAIRO (A) 

Poetry Workshop (Coffee Bar) 
Electronic Music Workshop (Arts Lat 
Basement) 

b FIVE 

3.00 & 7.00 pjn. 

Mon. 3 

THE EUROPEANS (U) 

630 & 8.45 pjn. 


7.00 pjn. 

► Press 

Tue. 4 

THE EUROPEANS (U) 

630 & 8.45 pjn. 


730 pjn. 

Wed. 5 

WUder: THE APARTMENT (A1 

3 -00 n .m 


Thu. 16 BLUE COLLA R (X) 

Fri. 17 BLUE COLLAR (X) 
IT’S ALIVE (X) 


630 & 8.45 pjn. 


630 & 8.45 pjn. 
11.00 pjn. 


HULLABALOO OVER GEORGIE AND 
BONNIE’S PICTURES (Club) 630 & 8.45 pjn. 
Poetry Workshop (Coffee Bar) 7.00 pjn. 

Electronic Music Workshop (Arts Lab Press 
Basement) 7 jn ojn. 



(Coffee Bar) 

730 pjn. 

Thu, 6 

THF FTTROPFAM^ /'fU 

H 'll 


Sat. 18 

BLUE COLLAR (X) 630 

IT’S ALIVE (X) 3.00 & 

Performance Event: DAVE STEPHENS 
(Coffee Bar) 

& 8.45 pjn. 

: 11.00 p.m. 

xiiij/ E/UIvv/x E//Vi^lU/ 


0 & 8.45 pjn. 

Fri. 7 

THE EUROPEANS (U) 

WUder: THE APARTMENT (A) 

630 & 8.45 pjn. 
4.00 & 11.00 p.m. 


730 pjn. 

Sat. 8 

WUder: THE APARTMENT (A) 
THE EUROPEANS (U) 

JIMMY BOYLE EXHIBITION Clo 

A 


Sun.19 

DIAL RAT FOR TERROR (Club) 3.00 pjn. 

Wilder: THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS (U) 

6.00 * 8 30 n n. 

f .v/v oc 11 .uu p jn. 

630 & 8.45 pjn. 
ses 

Mon. 2C 

Wilder: SUNSET BOUI FVARn r A'k a 3n 

& 8.45 pjn. 

Sun. 9 

THE TREE OF WOODEN CLOGS (A) 

7.00 pjn. 


Mon. 10 

TTIJE' 'T’DC’C' ^ ^ 

7.00 pjn. 

Tue. 21 

WUder: STALAG 17 (A) & SABRINA 
FAIR (U) 





630 pjn. 

Tue. 11 

THE TREE OF WOODEN CLOGS (A) 

7.00 pjn. 


Wed. 22 WUder: THE SECRET LOVE OF AN AMERICAN 
WIFE (X) & THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH (A) 

STALAG 17 (A) & SABRINA FAIR (U) 630 pjn! 

Poetry Workshop (Coffee Bar) 7.00 pjn. 

Electronic Music Workshop (Arts Lab Press 
__Basement)___730 pjn. 

Thu. 23 WUder: SOME LIKE IT HOT (A) & 

_ ONE, TWO, THREE (U)_630 pjn. 

Fri. 24 WUder: SOME LIKE IT HOT (A) & 

ONE, TWO, THREE (U) 630 pjn. 

WUder: THE SECRET LIFE OF AN AMERICAN 
WIFE (X) & THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH (A) 11.00 pjn. 


Wed. 12 


3.00 pjn, 


Wilder: IRMA LA DOUCE (X) 

THE PRIVATE FILES OF J. EDGAR 
HOOVER (Club) 630 & 8.45 pjn. 

Poetry Workshop (Coffee Bar) 7.00 pjn 

Electronic Music Workshop (Arts Lab Press 
Basement) 730 pjn. 


Thu.13 
Fri. 14 


THE TREE OF WOODEN CLOGS (A ) 730 pjn. 

Wilder: IRMA LA DOUCE (X) 4.00 & 11.00 pjn 

_ the TREE OF WOODEN CLOGS (A) 730 p:!;i: 

Sat. 15 WUder: MEET WHffLASH WILLIE (U) & 

WffNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION (U) 3.00 pjn 
THE TREE OF WOODEN CLOGS (A) 730 pjn. 

WUder: IRMA LA DOUCE (X) 11.00 pjn 










































































OCTOBER 7 


Sun.16 

wader: MEET WHIPLASH WILLIE (U) & 
WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION W) 
THE LAST SUPPER (AA) 

THE LEFT-HANDED WOMAN (A) 

2.00 pjn. 
630 pjn. 
8.45 pjn. 

Mon. 17 

THE LAST SUPPER (AA) 

THE LEFT-HANDED WOMAN (A) 

630 pjn. 
8.45 pjn. 

Tue.18 

THE LAST SUPPER (AA) 

THE LEFT-HANDED WOMAN (A) 

630 pjn. 
8.45 pjn. 


wuaer: AVANTI! (AA) 3 no djti 

Hm SHERLOCK 

Poetry Workshop (Coffee Bar) * 7 00 pil’ 

Electronic Music Workshop (Arts Lab Press 
Basement) 7J0pjn. 


STUPID (X) 4.00 & 11.00 ojn 

tiS: 

Sat. 22 WUder: AVANTI! (AA) 3 oo njn 

?5I!s-S5j:s‘;is‘'"“« inB 

_ wader: KISS ME, STUPID (X) ilSq p^H.' 


Sun. 23 wader: AVANTI! (AA) 

WOder: FEDORA (A) 


3.00 pjn. 
6.00 & 8.15 pjn. 



Mon. 24 

Tue. 25 
Wed.26 


Thu.27 
Fri. 28 

Sat. 29 


Sun.30 


wader: FEDORA (A) _ 6J0&8 .4S pan. 

wader: FEDORA (A) 630 & 8.45 pan. 


WOder: THE FRONT PAGE (AA) 

Sinyard (Cinema) 

WOder: FEDORA (A) 

Poetry Workshop (Coffee Bar) 

Electronic Music Workshop (Arts Lab Press 
Basement) 


3.00 pjn. 
7.00 pjn. 
8.45 pjn. 
7.00 pjn. 

730 pjn. 


wader: FEDORA (A) 630 & 8.45 pjn. 


Wilder: THE FRONT PAGE (AA) 4.00 & 11 00 o jn 

Wider: FEDORA (A> 630 & SAS p^II: 


the front page (AA) 4D0 & 11.00 pjn, 

rw* 8.45 pjn 
Dance Workshop _ io.OO ajn. - 5.00 pjn. 


MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT & 
death OF A BUREAUCRAT (Qub) SOOojn 
THE getting of WISDOM (A) 630 & 8A5 p^I.' 

Dance Workshop io.OO ajn. - 3.00 pjn. 


OCTOBER 


» the getting of wisdom (A) 630 & 8.45 pjn. 

Tue. 2 THE GETTING OF WISDOM (A) 630 & 8.45 pjn. 


Wed. 3 

IT LIVES AGAIN (X) 3 qo d jn 

* the GOALKEEPER’S ^ ' 

FEAR OF THE PENALTY (Qub) 7.00 pjn. 

Poetry Workshop (Coffee Bar) 7.00 pjn 

Electronic Music Workshop (Arts Lab Press 

Basement) 7.30 pjn. 

Thu. 4 

THE GETTING OF WISDOM (A) 

630 & 8.45 pjn. 

Fri. 5 

IT LIVES AGAIN (X) 

THE GETTING OF WISDOM (A) 

4.00 & 11.00 pjn. 
630 & 8.45 pjn. 

Sat. 6 

IT LIVES AGAIN (X) 

THE GETTING OF WISDOM (A) 

4.00 & 11.00 pjn. 
630 & 8.45 pjn. 

Sun. 7 

IT LIVES AGAIN (X) 

3.00 pjn. 


holt STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM B74BA 
021-3594192. 





























































A COMPLETE EVENING AT THE LAB: 


YOU CAN NOW HAVE A MEAL BEFORE ANY 
EVENT; OUR COFFEE BAR PROVIDES 
EXCELLENT FOOD AT REASONABLE PRICES 
IN PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS. LUNCHES 
TOO.. . 

ALL FOOD IS PREPARED IN OUR OWN 
KITCHEN FROM FRESH INGREDIENTS - WE 
DON’T BELIEVE IN CONVENIENCE FOODS! 
MOST EVENINGS THERE IS A CHOICE OF HOT 
AND COLD DISHES - AND WE CATER FOR 
VEGETARIANS. 


THE GLASSES ARE 


BRING YOUR OWN WINE 
FREE! 

FILM FANATIC? 


121/4% OFF ADMISSION PRICES! 

DID YOU KNOW THAT MEMBERS CAN BUY 
SEASON TICKETS WHICH SAVE MONEY ON 
EVERY CINEMA PERFORMANCE? THE TICKET 
CAN BE USED FOR ANY 10 PERFORMANCES 
IN A PERIOD OF 6 MONTHS AND COSTS £7.50 
INSTEAD OF £8.50 FOR 10 SEPARATE 85p. 
TICKETS. ASK AT THE BOX OFFICE FOR 
DETAILS. 

GET YOUR SEASON TICKET NOW! 

CHANGING ADDRESS? 

Make sure that you get your programme by telling us in 
advance. Phone or write to the Membership Secretary or 
notify the Box Office, quoting your membership number 

MEMBERSHIP EXPIRED? 

Don’t miss a programme! Help us to help you by 
renewing membership promptly, in advance if possible. 
Check your expiry date now! 





*, A . .**■ * ' 



YOU CAN NOW BUY YOUR ARTS LAB PROGRAMME AT THESE PLACES 


ARTS LAB, HOLT STREET, B7 4BA 
ArtsShop, City Arcade, B2. 

Aston University Students Union, Gosta Green, 
B4. 

Benetheus, 136 Alcester Road,B13. 
Birmingham Polytechnic Students Union, 
Franchise Street, Perry Ban, B42. 

Grapevine Restaurant, 207 Hagley Road, B16. 
Hewitt’s Newsagents, 7 College Road, B20. 
Hudson’s Bookshops, 36 Aston Street, B4. 
Birmingham University, B15 
and 10 Stephenson Street, B2. 


Ikon Gallery, 58 John Bright Street, Bl. 

Incredible Records, 170-172 Corporation 
Street, Bl. 

Leeson’s Newsagents, 1 Burlington Passage,B2. 

and Smallbrook Ringway Subway , B5. 

Menzies Newsagents,New Street Station,B2. 
Midlands Arts Centre, Cannon Hill Park, B12. 
Museum and Art Gallery Shop, Chamberlain 
Square, B3. 

Nostalgia and Comics, 14-16 Smallbrook 
Queensway, B5. 

Peace Centre, 18 Moor Street/Queensway, B4. 


Prometheus, 134 Alcester Road,B13. 

Redbeans, 7a High Street, Kings Heath, B14. 
Sage, 148 Alcester Road, B13. 

Sunfoods, 519 Bristol Road, B29. 

Sunrise, 274 Dudley Road,B18. 

Virgin Records, 74 Bull Street, B4. 

Wedge Co-operative, 13 High Street, Coventry, 
CVl. 

.and we are expanding our distribution. 

Any retailers who would be interested in 
selling the programme please contact Dave 
Hutchison at the Lab (359 4192). 


WHY NOT BECOME A MEMBER AND GET YOUR PROGRAMME BY 
MEMBERSHIP DETAILS ON PAGE 1 OF THIS PULL-OUT SUPPLEMENT 


POST? 


FULL 





BLUE COLLAR 


Aug. 12-14,16-18. 

Director: Paul Schrader. 

UJSA., 1978. 

Script: Paul Schrader, Leonard Schrader; based 
on source material by Sydney A. Glass 
Photography: Bobby Byrne. 

Music: Jack Nitzshe, Ry Cooder. 

Songs: Hard Workin’ Man by Jack Nitzsche 
^ng by Captain Beefheart; From Barrooms to 
Bedrooms by and performed by David Wells; 
Saturday Night Special by Ronnie Van Zant 
performed by Lynyrd Skynyrd; Wang Dang 
Dixon, performed by Howlin’ 
Wolf; Goodbye So Long by Ike Turner, 
performed by Ike and Tina Turner, 
leading players: Richard Pryor (Zeke Brown) 
^vey (Bobby Joe), Harry Bellaver (Eddie 
Johnson), 

Technicolor. Certificate X. 114 minutes. 

“Smoke (Yaphet Kotto), a black ex-con and 
two-time loser, Zeke (Richard Pryor), a jokey 
black father of three who doubles his family for 
mcome tax purposes and their white friend 
Jerry ^aryey Keitel) work together on a motor 
assembly line. Rarely has the world of tedious 
^mdmg work been so forcefuUy registered - 
It s what Godard tried to catch in the opening 
sequence of BRITISH SOUNDS that he shot at 
the Ford plant at Dagenham. Jack Nitzsche’s 
slalful score, using rock music and working 
blues, helps a lot here. 

They aren’t poor in the traditional sense — 
they live in comfortable homes, have colour 
TV, drive cars, can afford plenty of booze 
But they’re up to their necks in debt, even 
though they have moon-lighting jobs. And 
they’re desperately depressed. Their employers 
are negligent and their unions run by glib 
opportunists, unresponsive to their working 
conditions. From the walls of a union meeting 
hall a blown-up photograph of the 1937 heroic 
Dearborn strike and portraits of Jack Kennedy 
and Martin Luther King speak eloquently of 
betrayed sacrifices, unfulfilled promises and 
unrealised dreams. 

• social drama, the movie 

switches into being a semi-comic caper movie 
'yJ?” decide to rob their local union 

office’s safe to pay Zeke’s back taxes and buy 
teeth-braces for Jerry’s daughter. Their ineptly 
conducted heist brings them a small sum of 
money (which the corrupt officials announce 
to the Press as a large sum) and a notebook 
that contains evidence of the union’s part in a 
vast loan-shark operation involving the Mafia 
the cops and God knows who else. 

At this point the film becomes a 
conspiracy thriller, in which the union, thugs 
cops and the FBI (who want the notebook to 
launch a case against the union) start to lean on 
the thieves. The investigation first splits up 
this mter-racial friendship, then the blandish¬ 
ments of the union and the threats of the FBI 
Jerry into racial enemies . . 

Shrader’s script tends, like those he wrote 
fox DePalma (OBSESSIONS) and Scorses 
UAXI DRIVER), towards the over-emphatic 
He piles on the agony relentlessly and it makes 
It hard to draw any other conclusion than the 
one he presents. But he tempers the bleakness 


with a scabrous wit and extracts excellent 
performances. 

“It is, however, the automobile imagery that 
gives his movie a visual consistency and holds 
It together. In its most dramatic form, a 
worker, driven berserk bv a faulty soft-drink 
dispenser, climbs into a fork-lifter and smashes 
the recalcitrant machine to pieces. Smoke is 


murdered by being locked in the room where 
he s spraying a car and choked to death in a 
fog of blue paint. Just as striking is the use 
made of a constantly changing electric sign 
standing over the traffic-choked freeway 
clocking up the number of cars made in 
Detroit”. 

(Philip French/OBSERVER). 


ON THE WATERFRONT 


Aug.8,10,11. 

Director: Elia Kazan. 

U.SA., 1954. 

Script: Budd Schulberg. 

Photography: Boris Kaufman 
Music: Leonard Bernstein. 

{fading players: Marlon 

Malloy), Eva Marie Saint 
Karl Malden (Father Barry), 

(Johnny Friendly). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 108 minutes 


Brando (Terry 
(Eddie Doyle), 
Lee J. Cobb 


have brought American working class life to 

Hollywood (CAR WASH, ROCKY 
SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER, ’ F.I.SX and 
BLUE COLLAR are among the most striking 
HopefuUy this screening 
WATERFRONT alongside BLUE 
COLLAR will shed some light on the difference 
m perspective between Fifties and Seventies 
Hollywood representations of the working 
class and specifically the theme of union 
corruption. 


In the last couple of ye;.rs a number of films “(. . .) the film’s central character. Terry 


Malloy (M^lon Brando*), is a young man in his 
late twenties, once a boxer, now an aimless 
hanger-on in the retinue of Johnny Friendly 
(Lee J. Cobb), the corrupt boss who imposes 
gangster law on the New York waterfront 
Terry is mvolved in the murder of a 
recalcitrant docker who has threatened to 
speak out against Friendly; he falls in love with 
the victiin’s sister; a Catholic priest works, 
dehberately, on his slowly awakened 
conscience; the murder of his brother. 
Friendly s heutenant, gives him a motive of 
personal revenge, and he agrees to tistify before 










the Crime Commission. The sequal to this 
action is a savage beating up and an almost 
symbolic conclusion, as die dockers wait for 
Terry - his face smadied in, his walk a blind, 
lurching shamble - to lead them back to work. 
Taking this background material from Malcolm 
Johnson’s Pulitzer Prize winning articles, Budd 
Schulberg has written a script which is vigorous, 
credible, at times (in the scenes between Teny 
and girl) authentically touching, and which, 
though it has its over-conventional elements in 
the characterisation of Friendly and of the 
priest, never falls into the familiar, specious 


havit of ‘dignifying’ its working class characters 
by making them speak in pseudo-Biblical 
language ...” 

(Penelope Houston/SIGHT AND SOUND, 
December 1954). 


“We shot ON THE WATERFRONT 
surrounded by people, by spectators. It was 
great, it was like a public trial. We 
photographed scenes in front of a line of long¬ 
shoremen who were watching their lives being 
filmed. Once I was grabbed by the neck, 


thrown up against a wall, and the guy was going 
to beat me up. This was just outside a bar, and 
a little longshoreman inside saw it and came 
out. He got a hold of the guy who was going to 
hit me, and he murdered him, he beat the shit 
out of him. The atmosphere was that violent. 
There were things I can’t tell about corruption, 
about our paying off people - little black 
sacks, things like that. We were right in the 
midst of life on that picture, and it shows, 
doesn’t it?” 

(Elia Kazan, quoted from an interview in Movie 

(No. 19)). 


LARR Y COHEN 


Larry Cohen is a semi-independent writer; 
producer/director whose films have predictably 
received little critical attention. Predictably, 
because Cohen has chosen to work within the 
confines of low-budget genie film-making - an 
area which is despised by many critics and 
usually receives shoddy promotion from 
distributors and exhibitors. An example of this 
neglect and gross misrepresentation was provided 
by the release of Cohen’s first feature,BONE, a 
macabre black comedy which appeared here 
under the ludicrous title of DIAL RAT FOR 
TERROR and was promoted as a sensationalist 
horror movie. His second film, BLACK 
CAESAR, a blaxploitation movie modelled on 
Hollywood gangster films of the Thirties, fared 
Uttle better. Retitled THE GODFATHER OF 
HARLEM, it was released in a cut version 
which substantially altered its intended 
meaning. 


However, if Cohen was known at all in Britain 
before the highly acclaimed PRIVATE FILES 
OF J. EDGAR HOOVER (his most ambitious 
and prestigeous production which was premiered 
at last year’s London Film Festival and has 
subsequently shown at a London ‘art-house’ 
cinema), it was for his real horror movie IT’S 


ALIVE. And it is in the context of the modem 
American horror movie that his work is perhaps 
best considered. 


This is the approach taken by critic Robin 
Wood in his intelligent appraisal of Cohen’s 
work in Film Comment (September-October 
1978). Having established his thesis that the 
horror movie represents ‘‘our collective night¬ 
mares,” and taking note of the vitality and 
popularity of recent American work within the 
genre. Wood goes on to trace the evolution of 
the horror film and to assess in some detail the 
contributions of such filmmakers as Tobe 
Hooper, Brian De Palma and Cohen. 

Wood compares Cohen’s work with De Palma’s 
(which we hope to feature in a forthcoming 
programme), pointing to various parallels in 
their careers (early experimentation followed 
by an identification with the Hollywood 
tradition; a common debt to Hitchcock; regular 
work within the genre of the horror movie, 
etc.) and then contrasting the different status 
of both directors within the industry: with De 
Palma having joined the ranks of the Hollywood 
director as superstar/showman, while Cohen 
relates back to ‘‘the classical Hollywood 


tradition of directorial self-effacement”. 

“The peculiar distinction of De Palma’s work”. 
Wood writes, “lies in its disturbing and 
paradoxical fusion of an extreme passionate 
romanticism with an equally extreme self- 
consciousness and obtrusive technical 
sophistication. Both are foreign to Cohen, who 
consistently refuses his audience both the visual 
kicks of split-screen and slow motion and the 
satisfaction of emotional identification with a 
central figure that largely accounts for 
CARRIE’S commercial success. On the one 
hand, we regard his protagonists more critically, 
from a greater distance; on the other we see 
them as people (however fallible) more capable 
of choice, of thinking and learning. De Palma 
is the readier simply to surrender to, express, 
and reinforce the prevailing desperation of the 
modern American cinema. Cohen’s work, while 
offering no ‘solutions’, is far more critical and 
analytical. There is the sense that he, his 
protagonists, and his audience, have more 
freedom, more space to breathe.” 

We are sorry that we are unable to show the 
following films by Cohen: BLACK CAESAR, 
HELL UP IN HARLEM, and GOD TOLD ME 
TO (DEMON). 


DIAL RAT FOR TERROR (BONE) 


Aug. 19. 

Director: Larry Cohen. 

UJS.A., 1972. 

Script: Larry Cohen. 

Photography: George Folsey Jnr. 

Music: Gil Melle. 

Leading players: Andrew Duggan (Bill 

Lennock), Joyce Van Patten (Bernadette 
Lennock), Yaphet Kotto (Bone). 

DeLuxe Colour. Certificate X. 92 minutes. 

‘This is the film about which I must be 
most tentative. It is Cohen’s most obviously 
difficult work, an example of that generally 
doomed phenomenon, the attempt by an 
American director at the equivalent of a 
European art-house movie (compare PUZZLE 
OF A DOWNFALL CHILD, MICKEY ONE, 
and IMAGES, which I list in what I believe 
to be descending order of artistic merit), 
though it is much less anxious than its fellows 
to impose its signifiers of ‘artisticness’ . . . 
BONE is the only Cohen film to date that is 
not easily classifiable within a genre. It it 


reminds one of any other movie, it is 
WEEKEND, to which its opening seems to pay 
homage*. As in Godard’s film, the action is 
loosely centered on the desire of husband and 
wife to destroy each other, money-greed being 
the chief motivation. 

‘The film opens with an executive from a 
car company (Andrew Duggan), microphone in 
hand, giving what appears to be a TV 
commercial. The camera zooms out to reveal 
that he is in a junkyard and that the cars are 
all wrecks; subsequent shots show that they are 
filled with bloody corpses. It is important that 
the level of ‘reality’ here is never defined (as 
nightmare, fantasy, or whatever). Unlike 
WEEKEND, the main body of the film operates 
in terms of a heightened naturalism; the action, 
however unpredictable, is plausible enough with 
a mode of caustic satire. But no level of 
‘reality’ is maintained consistently, so that the 
viewer’s illusionist involvement is continually 
threatened and at times undermined. The film 
allows its audience no security whatever. 

“The action proper begins with the 
executive and his wife beside their Beverly 


Hills swimming pool; a rat emerges from the 
drain, as succinct an image for the return of the 
repressed as one could ask for. . . A phone call 
to the pool servicing company produces 
nothing but indifference; but Bone (Yaphet 
Kotto) materializes abruptly beside the pool 
as if in answer to it, kills the rat, and proceeds 
to take over the household, keeping the wife 
(Joyce Van Patten) under threat of rape and 
murder while die husband goes into town to 
draw ransom money. The latter, however, 
meets Jeanie Berlin in the bank and decides to 
leave his wife to her fate. She, realising she has 
been abandoned, enlists Bone in a plot to kill 
her husband - and the two couples become 
mirror-images of each other. At first, the 
Berlin character’s kookiness seems to be offered 
as a positive: bourgeois eccentricity against 
bourgeois conformism. Subsequently, it is 
revealed as the mere cover of neurosis. 

(Robin Wood/FILM COMMENT). 

* As Robin Wood has subsequently pointed 
out, Cohen had not in fact seen Godard’s 
WEEKEND before making BONE. 


IT NATIVE 


Aug. 17,18. 

Director: Larry Cohen. 

U.S.A., 1973. 

Script: Larry Cohen. 

Photography: Genton Herrmann. 

Music: Bernard Herrmann. 

Leading players: John Ryan (Frank Davies), 
Sharon Farrell (Lenore), Andrew Duggan 
(Professor), Guy Stockwell (Gayton). 
Technicolor. Certificate X. 91 minutes. 


“The relationship of IT’S ALIVE to the 
Satanist cycle is more that of intelligent 
comment than of ‘rip-off’. What is crucid to 
the film — and profoundly characteristic to 
Cohen - is its difference from all the other 
‘monstrous child’ movies of the past decade, 
notably in its resolate refusal of any Christian- 
metaphysical explanation and/or solution. 
Unlike THE EXORCIST, it does not reimpose 
repression at the end (the destruction of the 
baby is by no means regarded as positive). And 


unlike ROSEMARY’S BABY and THE OMEN, 
it does not present the birth as the inevitable 
outcome of ancient prophecy, it’s consequences 
beyond anyone’s control. Cohen’s films never 
repress the possibility of imagining that the 
world might be changed; indeed they implicitly 
encourage it. 

“The film takes up from BONE (DIAL RAT 
FOR TERROR) the concern with the family, 
though the scathing tone of the earlier film 
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here gives way to sympathy and compassion, 
l^e opening offers Frank Davies (John Ryan), 
his wife Lenore (Sharon Farrell), and son as 
the model American nuclear family, affection¬ 
ate, humorous, warm, relaxed - except that no 
one is really relaxed, and the tension in retro¬ 
spect is not entirely accountable for by the fact 
that Lenore is about to give birth to another 
child. Frank chews gum all the time, and has a 
curiously aggressive-humorous way of awaken¬ 
ing his son (applying the family cat to the back 
of the boy’s neck). The lies on which the 
sweetness-and-light husband-and-wife relation¬ 
ship is built are represented for us later by 
Frank’s claim that he has generously taken a 
vacation for the sake of Lenore (he has been 
laid off from his public relations firm, because 
of the ‘scandal’ of their second child). Never¬ 
theless, the film gains strength from the sense 
that the Davieses represent the bourgeois- 
capitalist family at its best rather than (as in 
BONE) its worst: we are not allowed to 
dissociate from them as a ‘special case’. 

“The monster-child is never explained by 


the film, though two possible explanations are 
hinted at. The first, made fairly explicit in the 
s^ne in the hospital waiting-room before the 
birth, is ecological: the child is the product of 
man’s pollution of his own environment. The 
^cond, implicit but much more pervasive, 
is that the child is actually the logical product 
of the family itself. The two explanations are 
not incompatible. Frank’s role as head of the 
patriarchal capitalist family is not distinct from 
his work-role as public relations man; in both, 
he is a complacent and typical member of the 
social order, committed to and dependent upon 
it’s continuance. The concept of pollution 
becomes as much mataphorical as literal. 

“The film is centred on the process whereby 
Frank moves from rejection to acceptance of 
the child as his own. Around the midpoint of 
the film he reminisces about the movie-going 
experiences of his youth: he always thought 
‘Frankenstein’ was the name of the monster, 
not the creator. The reference is crucial, giving 
point ^oth to the film’s title (the phrase ‘It’s 
alive!’ echoes down through the honor film. 


of course, but the strongest association, and 
presumably its source in the sound film, is 
James Whales’ FRANKENSTEIN) and to the 
protagonist’s Christian name. Who, ultimately, 
is the more monstrous, creator or creature, 
progenitor or progeny - when the latter is, in 
both cases, the embodiment of what is 
repressed in the former? The action of the film 
alternates between the child’s inexorable 
progress home to demand recognition by the 
family (via the school playroom of the ‘good’ 
son, the theme of brotherhood extending the 
‘double’ motif), and Frank’s development from 
disowning his offspring (to the point of wishing 
himself to be the one who kills it) to 
passionately accepting the defending, in the Los 
Angeles sewers to which (like the giant ants in 
THEM!) society has driven it. The ending of 
the film (the child’s destruction, followed 
immediately by the announcement that another 
has been born elsewhere), besides offering the 
opening for a sequel, extends and generalises its 
theme: not just this family — any family”. 

(Robin Wood/FILM COMMENT). 


THEPRIVATE FILES OF J. EDGAR HOOVER 



Director: Larry Cohen. 
UJSA., 1977. 

Script: Larry Cohen. 
Photography: Paul Glickman. 
Music: Miklos Rozsa. 


Leading players: Broderick Crawford (J. Edgar 
Hoover), Jose Ferrer (Lionel McCoy), Michael 
Parks (Robert F. Kennedy), Ronee Blakley 
(Carrie DeWittj, Rip Tom (Dwight Webb Jr.), 
Colour. Certificate AA. 110 minutes. 

THE PRIVATE FILES OF J. EDGAR 


HOOVER is the only Cohen film to date to 
receive much critical attention in Britain. 
Robin Wood has acclaimed it as “perhaps the 
most intelligent film about American politics 
ever to come out of Hollywood”. Most British 
critics have been more guarded in their 
enthusiasm, but the special fascination of 
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HOOVER has at least ensured some recognition 
of Cohen’s considerable talent. It is all the 
more unfortunate, therefore, that the fUm has 
been denied the possibility of a theatrical 
release outside London (because of some 
peculiar arrangement between the cinema 
trade and T.V.), and we are sorry that we can 
only show it on 16 mm. under club conditions 
in this programme. It’s a fascinating film, 
wholly consistent with Cohen’s other Work, and 
best viewed in this context - in cinemas. 

“Designed as a sort of mosaic ranging from 
Dillinger to Deep Throat, the film gradually 
builds into a fascinatingly complex portrait 
of Hoover the man, offering no easy 
conclusions as to his character, but defining the 
mendacities and corruptions seemingly in¬ 
escapable within the corridors of power. 
Beginning with newsreel footage of Nixon’s 
fulsome eulogy of Hoover after his death, it 
then proceeds, fictionally, to demonstrate why 
Nixon, hovering on the brink of Watergate, 
must have feared and hated him. 

“Hoover, the film goes out of its way to 
demonstrate, was a man of principle. Around 
1917, as a young lawyer graduated from night- 
school (played by James Wainwr^ht, with 
Broderick Crawford later taking over 
magnificently), he took it upon himself to 
investigate ‘the radical movement’ among 
immigrants. When his findings subsequently 
became the basis for wholesale deportations, 
however, he found himself alone in indignantly 
protesting the deportees’ right to legi 
representation and a fair hearing. For Hoover 
they were undoubtedly guilty of subversion; 
but the due process of law must be observed. 

“Instead of being fired, Hoover then found 
himself, as a man of proven integrity, appoint¬ 
ed acting chief of the F.B.I. - a position which, 
with the aid of a publicity manager and Walter 
Winchell’s co-operation in his broadcasts, he 
quickly consolidated into one of power. In a 
vivid montage covering the hoodlum years of 
the Thirties, we see how the G-man was tailored 
to supplant the gangster as the public’s image of 
a virile hero; and how Hoover himself, by way 
of a carefully stage^nanaged personal arrest of 
A1 ‘Creepy’ Karpis, transformed his image from 
backroom lawyer to top cop. 

“At which point the film begins to bear its 
teeth on two counts. First, successive 
Presidents, led by nice, democratic Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (splendidly played by Howard Da 
Silva, a noted blacklist victim no doubt 
relishing the irony), demanded increasing 
surveillance of potential subversives even if, as 
Hoover indignantly observes, it makes no 
sense, morally or otherwise, to include all 
Japanese-Americans in that categoty after Pearl 
Harbour. In return, demanding written 
authority. Hoover acquired useful material for 
purposes of ‘persuasion’. 

“And secondly, the puritanical Hoover, who 
never married and whose lifelong friendship 
with Clyde Tolson (Dan Dailey) began to 
attract whispers of homosexuality, gradually 


erected his distaste for women into a fanatical 
crusade against sex. Never a part of the filthy 
sexual scene, as he proudly boasts, he never¬ 
theless became a purveyor of filth as his services 
were wooed by politicians seeking leverage 
against opponents. 

“The result, by the time Watergate was 
approaching and virtually everybody was being 
bugged, was the Hoover files, a mysterious 
cornucopia from which the film produces one 
or two choice samples. 

Absolutely riveting in the way it 
speculates connections between facts rarely 
revealed, the film is not exactly muckraking 
(though there is that side to it too). It is quite 
seriously attempting to dismantle the obscure 
mechanisms that lie beneath the balance of 
power, to determine the extent to which 
Hoover (‘At least I gave ’em something to be 
scared oF) exercised a restraining hand, for 
good or bad, on successive governments. 


“Not the least of these speculations comes | 
at the very end, when the anxious White House 
sends a scouting party to appropriate Hoover’s 
explosive personal files after his death. They 
are foiled by a disenchanted F.B.I. agent (Rip 
Tom), keeping guard with cameras supplied 
by the Democratic National Committee. 
Meanwhile, the files are shredded by the faith¬ 
ful Tolson, seen leaving with a suspiciously 
bulging hand-grip. Watergate bursts. ‘Hoover | 
couldn’t have done it better himself if his hand ! 
had reached back from the grave’, the I 
commentator concludes, leaving one to suppose 
that the anonymous Deep Throat must have 
been none other than Hoover’s alter ego, Clyde 
Tolson. 

‘Troduced by American International, the 
home of the exploitation movie, THE 
PRIVATE FILES OF J. EDGAR HOOVER is 
enormously entertaining as well as utterly 
absorbing”. 

(Tom Milne/THE OBSERVER). 


IT LIVES AGAIN 


Oct, 3,5-7. 

Director: Larry Cohen. 

UJSA., 1978. 

Script: Larry Cohen; based on characters from 
IT’S ALIVE. 

Photography: Daniel Pearl. 

Music: Bernard Herrmann, Laurie Johnson. 
Leading players: Frederic Forrest (Eugene 
Icott), lUthleen lioyd (Jody Scott), John 
Ryan (Frank Davis), John Marley (Mr. 
Mallory), Andrew Duggan (Dr. Perry), Eddie 
Constantine (Dr. Forrest). 

Technicolor. Certificate X. 91 minutes. 

Cohen’s sequel to IT’S ALIVE is much more 
elaborate and assured than the original. It 
develops directly from the announcement at 
the end of the earlier film that another mutant 
baby has been bom. In a brilliant opening 


sequence, Frank Davis, the father of the first 
‘monster’ baby who regrets having aided the 
authorities in their destruction of the creature, 
gatecrashes a party given by a young couple 
(Eugene and Jody Scott) who are expecting a 
baby. A desperate and guilt^dden figure, 
Davis waits alone in a comer of the room until 
all the guests have gone before attempting to 
explain to the couple that their baby is 
expected to be a mutant and will be 
automatically killed by the authorities unless 
they agree to have it delivered in a special 
mobile clinic provided by a group of 
sympathetic people who have aheady 
performed a number of successful deliveries 
and are clandestinely studying the creatures at 
a hideway. The Scotts, who are already under 
surveillance, are divided in their opinions about 
what to do; but Eugene rushes his wife to the 


local hospital when premature birth threatens. 
Alarmed to find the hospital swarming with 
armed guards, who are even on duty in the 
delivery room, he helps an armed Davis to 
transfer Jody to the mobile clinic. Success¬ 
fully delivered, the baby does in fact prove to 
be a mutant and kills one of the doctors in a 
moment of panic. Desparately trying to come 
to terms with their ambivalent responses to the 
situation, the couple are brought to the hide- 
to their son. who is kept in a cage 
alongside two other mutants. When the 
authorities move in under the leadership of 
agent Mallory (himself the father of a mutant) 
to destroy the ‘monsters’, Davis ensures that 
the Scott baby manages to escape. The Scotts 
are then persuaded by Mallory to act as decoys 
in an isolated cottage, since it is believed 
that the baby will ‘home’ to its parents . . . 

















THREE FILMS BY MICHAEL CRICHTON 


“I was obsessed by movies ever since the age 
of 12 when I saw Hitchcock’s TO CATCH A 
THIEF”, said Michael Crichton in a recent 
Time Out interview. “I used to drive my family 
mad because at that time in the middle Fifties 
it wasn’t fashionable or acceptable to have an 
intense interest in films. And the idea of how 
you might actually do it yourself was a problem 
of inconceivable magnitude . . .” 


As it turned out, Crichton’s route to Holly¬ 
wood and movie-making proved to be a most 
unusual one. After lecturing for a short time at 
Cambridge in anthropology, he decided to 
study medicine at Harvard and turned to 
writing pulp novels as a means of supporting 
himself (“I got so I could write a paperback in 
a fortnight, and eventually had it down to five 
days”). In his final year at medical school, he 
wrote The Andromeda Strain, which became a 
best-seller, and later went to Hollywood to 
observe the filming of that novel under the 
direction of Robert Wise. Once in Hollywood, 
Crichton took the opportunity to learn as much 
as possible about directing, both from Wise and 
from young contemporaries such as Steven 
Spielberg (then in his pre-DUEL, TV pilot 
movie-making days). 


two inspirations: “the first was the Abraham 
Lincoln robot at Disneyland which stands up 
and does the Gettysburg address every ten 
minutes and is pretty damn good. The second 
was the way that astronauts are programmed 
to have no feeling while their bodily functions 
are monitored as if they were mechanical 
functions. For example, if they can’t keep 
their heart rates down, they are pulled out of 
the space programme. Any idiosyncrasy has 
to be trained out of them. So people are 
becoming more mechanical and machines are 
becoming more personable and it was the idea 
of this strange paradox that made me want to 
do WESTWORLD. But the film is also 
intended as a compendium of movie 
cliches . . .”. In particular Crichton uses the 
three settings in WESTWORLD (Romanworld, 
Medievalworld and Westworld itself) to parody 
the associated movie genres (“I wanted to 
mimic the treatment that these things got in 
old movies”). 


and the suspense thriller format proved to be 
ideally suited to Crichton’s talents. It could be 
argued that COMA is a much less interesting 
and ambitious work than the audacious WEST- 
WORLD, but it does reveal a much surer touch 
in direction. 


Although, as a best-selling author, Crichton 
probably stood a better chance than most of 
breaking into films, he wasn’t in fact allowed to 
script either THE ANDROMEDA STRAIN or 
THE TERMINAL MAN, another of his novels 
which Hollywood decided to adapt. His first 
shot at directing came in 1972, with a television 
movie called PURSUIT (about “a government 
agent who is trying to stop a madman who 
wants to explode nerve gas over the Republican 
conventionand eventually he persuaded 
M.G.M. to let him direct WESTWORLD, which 
he had scripted himself as an imaginative re¬ 
write of The Terminal Man. 


The result was one of the most original ana 
entertaining Hollywood science-fiction movies 
in years. Some of M.G.M.’s executives hated it, 
but WESTWORLD proved to be a big 
commercial success and vindicated Crichton’s 
claim to be a maker of popular entertainment 
films. But he didn’t follow up that success 
immediately (which he now admits was a 
mistake), and returned to writing — completing 
The Great Train Robbery in 1975 and Eaters 
of the Dead the following year. 


In another typically surprising iriove, 
Crichton then switched genres once again 
rather than simply consolidate his success with 
COMA. “I never want to do anything twice”, 
he said soon after the release of THE FIRST 
GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY, a suspense 
comedy about a bullion robbery that actually 
took place in 1855. In fact, of course, THE 
FIRST GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY was based 
on Crichton’s/o]wn novel, but he saw the 
challenge of making the film in quite different 
terms. “I couldn’t actually say it to anyone’ 
he explained in the Time Out interview, “but 
my dream was that the historical world was 
going to be lovingly recreated and then I was 
going to shoot THE FRENCH CONNECTION 
inside it”. 


According to Crichton, WESTWORLD had 


It wasn’t until five years after 
WESTWORLD, in 1978, that Crichton reaUy 
proved himself as a director in the eyes of the 
critical and industry establishments of the 
movie industry. This time the source novel 
wasn’t his own (a plus factor as far as the 
industry chiefs were concerned), but the 
material (which deals in part with the 
increasingly scary relationship between big- 
business and the medical world in the States) 


As it happens, Crichton’s flair for juggling 
with apparently contradictory elements doesn’t 
generate nearly as much excitement in THE 
GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY as it did in WEST- 
WORLD or COMA, and the film emerges as a 
somewhat conventional — if extremely well- 
made and entertaining - period adventure 
caper. But if the less interesting 
[archeological?) side of Crichton appears to 
dominate here, then tliere is considerable 
compensation in the beautifully detailed 
picture of Victorian England as evoked through 
the late Geoffrey Unsworth’s superb cinema¬ 
tography. 


Michael Crichton is quoted from two 
interview articles: ‘The Hollywood Dream 
Doctor' by David Pirie (TIME OUT, No. 452), 
and ‘Ready When You Are, Dr. Crichton' by 
Patrick McGilligan (AMERICAN FILM, March 
1979). 


WESTWORLD 


Aug. 29,31; Sept. 1. 


Director: Michael Crichton. 

UJS.A., 1973. 

Script: Michael Crichton. 

Photography: Gene Polito. 

Music: Fred Karlin. 

Leading players: Yul Brynner (Gunslinger), 
Richard Benjamin (Peter Martin), James Brolin 
(John Plane), Norman Bartold (Medieval 
Knight), Allan Oppenheimer (Chief Super¬ 
visor). 

Metrocolor/’Scope. Certificate A A. 89 

minutes. 


full of good ideas and emerges as more exciting 
and ambitious than any of his subsequent 
efforts because of the intriguing manner in 
which it mixes different movie genres. It is set 
sometime in the near future in a holiday resort 
called Delos, where three dream worlds have 
been created and where, at a cost of one 
thousand dollars a day, rich tourists can act out 
their fantasies. . . 


Crichton’s first film as a director is an 
entertaining science fiction fantasy which is 


“There’s Romanworld, an endless round of 
orgiastic feasting and merriment among flowing 
damsels and cool fountains. There’s Medieval- 
world, where banquets and wenching give way 
only occasionally to the thrill of tournament or 
torture chamber. And there’s Westworld,’ 
where the scrubby little studio street, the 



tinkling saloon and the rumbling stagecoach 
provide a background so familiar that the Wild 
Bunch could bust the bank at any moment. 

‘It’s as real as anything else’, one idle 
tourist remarks to the other, a comment that 
could be extended to embrace science fiction 
movies in general. In Delos, everyone who 
isn’t a tourist is a robot, which means that slave 
girls. Black Knights or gunmen are all 
pro^ammed to satisfy the customer and fall 
at his feet in appropriate postures of impotence 
whenever he raises a fist. The black-suited gun¬ 
slinger of Westworld (Yul Brynner) spouts 
synthetic blood from the wounds inflicted by 
his inept opponent just like the dying men in 
Peckinpah films; dragged off to a workshop 
surgery overnight for some brisk tinkering with 
screwdriver and soldering iron, his body is all 
ready to spout again the next day. He’s both 
expendable and invulnerable, and as his circuits 
become increasingly sophisticated he gradually 
achieves, like any other offspring, a measure of 
independence. 

“What more logical, then, both*morally and 
in terms of narrative, than that the robot 
should at last fight back, demonstrating his 
technical superiority over the feeble and 
inaccurate creatures who dreamed him up? 
Perfection may be xhe cause of the revolt but 
there’s a hint of mahce there too, of revenge for 
the indignities too often endured in the past. 
And so, headed by the expressionless Yul 
Brynner, the robots at the end of WEST- 
WOjR.LD are all set to inherit the earth, leaving 
behind them the fragments of human caprice 
in a welter of bullet-holes, tom togas and fallen 
armour”. 


(Philip Strick/SCIENCE FICTION MOVIES). 
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COMA 


Aug. 30,31; Sept. 1. 

Director: Michael Crichton. 

U.S.A., 1977. 

Script: Michael Crichton; based on the novel 
by Robin Cook. 

Photography: Victor J. Kemper. 

Music: Jerry Goldsmith. 

Leading players: Genevieve Bujold (Dr. Susan 
Wheeler), Michael Douglas (Dr. Mark Bellows ),, 
Elisabe^ Ashley (Mrs. Emerson), Rip Tom (Dr. 
George). 

Metrocolor. Certificate AA. 113 minutes. 

“Why are so many anaesthesia accidents' 
happening in Operating Room 8 at the Boston 
Memorial Hospital? Why is pretty Nancy I 
Greenly (Lois Chiles), the girl who went in fori 
a routine operation, coming out. in a deep andi 
irreversible coma? Why are so many of the 
hospital Top Brass — from kindly Director I 
Richard Widmark to chief anaesthetist Rip' 
Torn — anxious to prevent Nancy’s friend I 
(Genevieve Bujold) from investigating the 
possibility of foul play? And why does herj 
boy-friend and fellow doctor (Michael Douglas) 
seem equally obstructive? j 

“Confused? You will be less so after seeing 
Michael Crichton’s COMA. Coming two weeks | 



after the excellent LAURA MARS, this film 
gives new hope for the Hollywood thriller . . 
Crichton has a wonderful feel for the slow 
build-up of suspense - gliding his camera 
through the hospital’s white corridors and dark 
basements — and a wonderful eye for surrealist 
revelations. The choicest of these comes when 
Miss Bujold traces the de-hospitalised coma 
dctims to a huge, evil building called the 
Jefferson Institute. The room in which they 
are kept - open to visiting doctors one day a 
week - is a large hangar in which the bodies 
are suspended from the ceiling like so many 
human mobiles. Tt prevents bed-sores and cuts 
down the cost of patient-care’ explains the 
nurse, simply, before whisking the conducted 
tour on to the next attraction. What the bodies 
are actually being kept there for is a revelation 
best left intact until uou see the film. 

“Judged retrospectively, the film is mined 
with unlikely coincidences, red herrings and 
leaky explanations. But hind-sight scepticism is 
a small price to pay for the continuous present 
of the film’s suspense. And Genevieve Bujold’s 
performance in the main role is one of the best 
damsel-in-distress tour de forces Hollywood has 
given us since Janet Leigh in PSYCHO”. 

(Nigel Andrews/FINANCIAL TIMES). 


THE FIRST GREA T TRAIN ROBBER Y 


Aug. 26-28. 

Director: Michael Crichton. 

Great Britain, 1978. 

Script: Michael Crichton; based on his novel 
The Great Train Robbery. 

Photography: Geoffrey Unsworth. 

Music: Jerry Goldsmith. 

Leading players: Sean Connery (Edward 

Pierce), Donald Sutherland (Agar), Lesley-Anne 
Down (Miriam), Alan Webb (Edgar Trent), 
Michael Elphick (Burgess). 

Technicolor. Certificate AA. 108 minutes. 


“Set in Victorian England and embroider¬ 
ing on the ‘real story’ of a goldbuUion theft in 
1855, Michael Crichton’s THE FIRST GREAT 
TRAIN ROBBERY is an unlikely and hugely 
enjoyable change of pace from the writer- 


director of WESTWORLD and COMA. 
Crichton has shelved his flair for eerie science- 
fiction tales of man’s inhumanity to man and 
constructed a ‘caper’ movie that after initial 
fumblings (an overdose of stiff Victorian 
pastiche in the dialogue and of arch slapstick 
in the action) emerges as irresistibly lively and 
stylish ... 

“The film boasts some handsome pantom¬ 
ime-style settings - from a glittering mock-up 
of Crystal Palace to a colourful backdrop of 
St. Paul’s - and a winning double-act by Sean 
Connery and Donald Sutherland. Connery 
twirls his beard as a Victorian plutocrat with a 
taste for Perfect Crimes, and Sutherland is his 
shady Irish accomplice adept at cracking safes 
(other peoples) and knuckles (his own). 

“It is Connery’s inspiration tor rob a train 
carrying government gold bullion to the coast 
for shipment to the Crimean War. The first 


problem is to find and duplicate the four safe- 
keys, which have diverse owners. The second 
problem is to break into the guard compart¬ 
ment of the moving train and break out with 
the gold. The first occasions some scenes of 
elegant subterfuge, spiced with sexual diversion 
tactics by Connery’s mistress (Lesley-Anne 
Down), and garnished with acrobatics from 
ballet-dancer Wayne Sleep as a cat-burglar 
specially spring from prison for his criminal 
expertise. 

‘The second inspires a cliff-hanging piece- 
de-resistance worthy of TOPKAPI. Connery, 
performing his own stunts, runs the length and 
breadth of a fast moving train roof while low 
bridges keep looming up and threateneing to 
decapitate him. I have never seen so much 
ducking and weaving of heads in an audience 
as during this sequence . . . 

(Nigel Andrews/FINANCIAL TIMES). 


TWO FILMS BY JAMES IVOR Y 


THE EUROPEANS 


Sept. 2-4,6-8. 

Director: James Ivory. 

Great Britain, 1978. 

Script: Ruth Prawer Jhabvala; based on the 
novel by Henry James. 

Photography: Larry Pizer. 

Music: Richard Robbins. 

Leading players: Lee Remick (Eugenia), Robin 
Ellis (Robert Acton), Wesley Addy (Mr. 
Wentworth), Tim Choate (Clifford Wentworth). 
Eastman Colour. Certificate U. 90 minutes. 

“What a pity that James Ivory’s admirable 
THE EUROPEANS didn’t share the Palme 
dbr at Cannes with APOCALYPSE NOW. 
Coppola’s version of Conrad’s Heart of 
Darkness. That would truly have put the seal 
on F.R. Leavis’s ‘Great Tradition’ of English 
fiction. 

“Having previously established that Henry 
James’s THE EUROPEANS as a neglected 
masterpiece and a moral fable of a high order, 
Leavis returned to the Master’s modestly styled 
1878 ‘sketch’ in a seminal Scrutiny essay of 
1948, arguing the case for its significance as a 
dramatic poem. Abandoning his customary 
contempt Tor what are now called the media, 


Dr. Leavis remarked enthusiastically: ‘I use the 
word ‘dramatic’ here in its most obvious sense: 
The Europeans could be very readily adapted 
for performance. The dialogue ... is all 
admirable ‘theatre’, and the whole is done in 
scenes and situations that seem asking to be 
staged’. Nobody heeded his advice, though 
Hollywood did that year produce an interest¬ 
ing though largely ignored version of The 
Aspern Papers (caUed THE LOST MOMENT), 
and thirty years passed before the formidable 
team of director James Ivory and screenwriter 
Ruth Jhabvala took up the challenge. 

“Consciously or not, they prepared them¬ 
selves for the task by realising on their familiar 
sub-contenental Indian terrain a superbly 
confident Jamesian exercise, HULLABAUDO 
OVER GEORGIE AND BONNIE’S PICTURES, 
in which an American art dealer and an English 
aristoCTat contend for a mogul price’s paintings. 

THE EUROPEANS is a reverse treatment of 
James’s international theme, a sprightly, 
straightforward tale set in a Boston suburb a 
decade before the civil war. Whither come the 
charming European predators Felix (Tim 
Woodward), a bohemian-gentle man artist, and 
his older sister, tne morganatic German 


Baroness Munster (Lee Remick), to repair their 
lost fortunes by re-establishing contacts with 
their rich New England puritan uncle Mr. 
Wentworth and their cousins. 

“By shifting the story from early summer to 
the Fall, the filmmakers have given the picture 
an elegiac tone and enabled their British 
lighting cameraman Larry Pizer to provide a 
series of breathtakingly beautiful autumnal 
images. But Pizer also captures what Dr. Leavis 
felt would be lost in a stage version — ‘the 
subtler and essential imagery by means of 
which the profounder preoccupations are 
engaged’. 

“For the most part they are unslavishly 
reverential, Mrs. Jhabvala’s boldest stroke being 
to conflate several disparate scenes — Mr. 
Wentworth’s discussion of his son’s weakness 
with Felix; the Unitarian minister, Mr. Brand’s 
conversations with his beloved’s sister; the 
baroness’s meeting with the ailing mother of 
the rich bachebr Robert Acton (Robin Ellis), 
she has set her cap on - into a single family- 
ball sequence. 

‘There are real losses here, and they 
contribute with the necessary absence of 
James’s insistently authorial voice (this is the 
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HULLABALOO OVER GEORGIE AND BONN IE S PICTURES 

Sept. 1,2,5. - ... .^ -- 


Director: Janies Ivory. 

India/Great Britain, 1978. 

Script: Ruth Prawer Jhabvala. 

Photography: Walter Lassally. 

Music: Vic Flick. 

Leading players: Peggy Ashcroft (Lady 

Gwyneth McLaren Pugh/Lady G,}, Larry Pine 
(Clark Haven), Saeed Jaffrey (Shri Narain), 
Victor Banerjee (The Maharaja of Tasveer, 
known as 'Georgie**), Aparna Sen (The 
Maharani of Timarpur, known as **Bonnie**). 
Eastman Colour. English subtitles. 83 minutes. 
16 mm. 

HULLABALOO OVER GEORGIE AND 
BONNIE’S PICTURES is perhaps James Ivory’s 
best film to date. Commissioned by London 
Weekend’s South Bank Show, it certainly 
deserves a wider airing than its single television 
screening (divided into two parts, which didn’t 
help at all), and we are pleased to show it in 
this programme alongside Ivory’s film version 
of Henry James’ The Europeans. 

As Tom Milne noted in The Observer, ‘the 
Jamesian art of saying everything while 
seemingly saying nothing’ is beautifully demon¬ 
strated in HULLABALOO. Without labouring 
any of their points, Ivory and his regular script 
collaborator Ruth Prawer Jhabvala succeed in 
exploring a number of intriguing issues about 
art and life with subtlety and humour. The 
film also constitutes a further chapter in 
Ivory’s distinguished series of Indian stories, 
for the hullabaloo is over a priceless collection 
of Indian miniature paintings. 

It is in search of these treasures that a young 
American collector and a British Lady come to 
visit the Maharaja’s palace, both equally 
determined to acquire the collection. The 


highest bidder and talks vaguely about using 
the money to improve her life. ^ 

In the evocative setting of the Maharaja’s 
palace, the competing parties manoeuvre and 
plot to decide the outcome in their favour. 
The American woos Bonnie (who is separated 
from her husband), while Lady G. butters up 
Georgie (who is also separated from his spouse 
and begins to show an interest in Lady G.’s 
young female companion). As the plotting 
proliferates to gently comic proportions, a 
complex web of motivations and sentiments 
is gradually built up. There is a marvellous 
scene, for example, when Georgie (dressed as 
Santa Claus for the Christmas celebrations) 
discovers the American and Lady G. conspiring 
together in a joint last ditch attempt to save 
the paintings from decay, insects, and India. At 
the end, when all the characters’ schemes lead 
to the same impasse, the magic spell of India 
and the artworks appears to have enveloped 
everyone. The point is crowned when the 
exquisitely beautiful paintings themselves are 
displayed in all their glory, and all the 
ch^acters finally part in an atmosphere of 
resignation and wonderment. 

“Beneath its urbane, witty surface (a surface 
so agreeable that it almost discourages the 
viewer from looking further), HULLABALOO 
offers an examination of such ostensibly 
weighty questions as the purpose of art, the 
principles of art ‘preservation’, and that old 
war-horse ‘art versus life’. One measure of the 
filrn’s success is that Ruth Prawer Jhabvala’s 
script manages to treat these subjects with a 
wholly surprising freshness. The manner of 
dividing the collection, for instance, is first 
indirectly raised in the scene where a large 
and magnificent set of china, a trophy from a 
trip to Baden-Baden, is laid out on a carpet and 


Matoaja and Maharani, who still answer to 
their childhood nicknames of (Jeorgie and 
Bonnie, are divided over the issue of a sale. 
Although he never looks at the paintings (which 
are kept under wraps in a locked and guarded 
room), Georgie values them as part of his 
cultural heritage and would vaguely like to keep 
the collection complete. His sister Bonnie, on 
the other hand, simply wants to sell to the 


most explicit of his early works) to producing 
ambiguities, doubts and historical distancings 
for the film audien:e that a reader of the 
original text is unlikely to experience. But 
these don’t, I think, obscure the essential 
moral complexity of the story, which centres 
on an enduringly relevant exchange of values 
between America and Europe. 

“Minor cavils apart, this is a film of great 
distinction and of remarkable performance all 
around. Particularly striking are LisaEichhorn 
and the yearning, romantic Gertrude 


Wentworth, who conjures up and falls for the 
aptly named Felix, and Wesley Addy as her 
father. A reliable Hollywood standby best- 
Imown for his appearances in Robert Aldrich 
thick-e^ melodramas, Addy can get his tongue 
persuasively round the most elaborate Jamesian 
locutions and wonderfully embodies that 
lapidary description of him, ‘he looks as if he 
were undergoing martyrdom not by fire, but by 
freezing’.” 

(Philip French/THE OBSERVER). 


Short: HOKUSAI (Dir.: Tony White. G.B., 
1978. 5^ mins.). 

A short animated tribute to the Japanese artist 
Hokusai which explores 60 of the 30 thousand 
drawings he is reputed to have product during 
his lifetime. 


















Georgie and Bonnie argue over whether it 
should be split up: Georgie holds out for its 
preservation as a set, a visibly sensible 
suggestion, but then promptly lightens the 
mood by crowning a rather grumpy Bonnie 
with an upturned bowl. On another level, the 
cases are put for both art and life. When the 
collection is shown for the second time in 
silence (on the first occasion, the pictures’ 
‘meaning’ is glossed by Haven’s - the 
American’s — comments), the succession of 
tranquil images effortlessly reduces the 
characters’ squabbles and discontents to in¬ 
significance. Rewrapped, the pictures become 


in effect ‘imagined’ works of art, and thus 
impervious to temporal decay. On the other 
hand, after Shri Narain (the keeper of the 
collection) has shown Lady G. his private 
picture collection, and she has pooh-poohed 
the suggestion that being a woman she 
shouldn’t be allowed to see his erotica, a veiled 
woman enters and prepares a delicacy; Shri 
Narain lifts the veil ^s Lady G. flipped away 
the tissue protecting the miniatures) to reveal 
a plump smiling face, and declares This is my 
most precious and private collection’. The film 
delves with equal acuity into subjects not 
directly related to art: the nature of possessions 


and inheritance; the claims of the past, boch 
benign and constricting, which affect Lady 
G., the widow of an ADC to the Viceroy, just 
as much as they affect Georgie and Bonnie, the 
politely indolent owners of the great white 
elephant of a palace in which Lady G. spent 
some of the happy days of her youth; the 
notion that age does not bring understanding 
(Bonnie relates the story of how as a girl she 
mistakenly believed she would understand, 
when she grew up, what a lecherous uncle saw 
in the seemingly dowdy dancing girls who 
entertained him each evening) ...” 

(John Pym/MONTHLY FILM BULLETIN). 


ERMANNO OLMI 


THE TREE OF WOODEN CLOGS 



Sept.9-ll, 13-15. 

Director: Ermanno Olmi. 

Italy, 1978. 

Script: Ermanno Olmi. 

Photography: Ermanno Olmi. 

Music: extracts from the works of JJS. Bach. 
Leading players: Luigi Ornaghi (Batisti), 

Francesca Moriggi (Batistina, his wife), Omar 
Brignoli (Minek), Antonio Ferrari (Tuni). 
Gevacolor. English subtitles. Certificate A. 
186 minutes. 

“Ermanno Olmi’s THE TREE OF WOODEN 
CLOGS is, without much doubt, one of the 
most beautiful films we are ever likely to see. 
And for that reason alone, this extraordinary 
186-minute summation of peasant life in turn- 
of-lhe-century Bergamo, which won Cannes 
last year, operates on a knife-edge between 
success and failure. 

“Olmi’s unforgettable images, his way of 
telling a story that seems not really a story at 
all but just the flow of life itself, give us the 
freedom to wallow in thoughts about a lost 
Vast, more comfortable in its moral certainties, 
that run exactly contrary to the final thrust of 
the film’s message. Which is that we have 


indeed lost something in faith, dignity and 
family feeling, but that the chronic exploitation 
that lay behind those virtues was as terrible as 
anything we face today. 

“The film is not a polimic like Bertolucci’s 
1900 or the Taviani brothers’ PADRE, 
PADRONE. It gives us far more choice in the 
way we view it than either of those epics. But 
the title itself hints at the argument at its core, 
at least once you have seen the film (which I 
devoutly hope you will). The tree is cut down 
to make clogs by the father of an only child 
sent to be educated (What will people say 
when they see a peasant’s son going to school?’, 
he says at the beginning).,. In the final scene, 
the landlord evicts the tenant family from their 
farmhouse home as punishment. There may be 
riots in the streets of Milan, but here not a 
voice is raised against the bailiff. 

“The farmhouse contains the several 
families whose fortunes we follow. They till 
the soil with the landlord’s implements, nurture 
his animals and pay him two-thirds of the 
harvest. We watch a shy couple court and 
marry, visiting an aunt in holy orders in Milan 
on their wedding night - only to be presented 
with a foundling from the orphanage the very 
next morning. 


‘There is a widow struggling to bring up 
six children without losing her youngest three 
to the orphanage; a gradfather slyly nurturing 
his tomato plants at dead of night, plotting for 
an early sale in the spring; a peasant who finds 
and hides a gold coin in the hoof of a horse, 
which unwisely sheds its treasure; and there is 
the hovering figure of the paternalistic priest, 
ministering to his devout flock as if an i 
intermediary between them and hell. ' 

“The film is quite magnificently acted by a 
cast of non-professionals, all from the Bergamo 
countryside that is Olmi’s own home. Watch : 
the scene where grandfather tells the children \ 
that their prayers will rid them of evil spirits ■ 
as he taps the logs on the fire, sending the 
sparks heavenwards, and you’ll understand the 
power that lies behind the artifice of a great 
film-maker. There are a dozen such moments. 
But don’t be mislead by the reverence and i 
grace of Olmi’s approach. It it is, as has been I 
said, in part a recreation of the Garden of Eden | 
before the Fall, it is also a statement which, I 
while embracing humanity, fully admits the 
dark side of the coin”. J 


(Derek Malcolm/THE GUARDIAN). 
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PETER HANDKE S CINEMA 


THE LEFT-HANDED WOMAN 


Sept, 16-18,20-22. 


Director: Peter Handke. 

Germany, 1977. 

Script: Peter Handke. 

Photography: Rob by Muller. 

Music: Extracts from the work of J.S. Bach. 
Leading players: Edith Clever (Woman), Bruno 
Ganz (Bruno), Angela Winkler (Franziska), 
Rudiger Vogler (Actor). 

Eastman Colour. English subtitles. Certificate 
A. 113 minutes. 

“(. . .) This is Handke’s first film as a 
director. Established as a playwright and 
novelist, he wrote the Wim Wenders films THE 
GOAL-KEEPER’S FEAR OF THE PENALTY 
and WRONG MOVEMENT, and says that it 
took him three years to compose THE LEFT- 
HANDED WOMAN from details fortuitously 
accumulated from various suburban environ¬ 
ments. He filmed them with the help of two 
key members of the Wenders unit, the 
cameraman Robby Muller and the editor Peter 
Przgodda, and with a cast largely taken from 
productions of his plays in the German theatre. 
The result, as might be expected, has elements 
of Wenders’ detachment and Fassbinder’s 
melodrama, but unexpectedly it also has a great 
deal more. Handke pays cheerful, 
cosmopolitan allegiance to innumerable other 
recollections - musical, architectural, literary, 
and cinematic - with the result that (as with 
Godard in the days of LE MEPRIS) one is 
aware in any single shot of a composition owing 
something to Magritte, something to Griffith, 
something to Beethoven, and a kaleidoscope 
of somethings to other elusive familiarities, 
coming and going. 

^ “The drama, as it was with (Antonioni’s) 
L’ECLISSE, is extremely simple. A woman 
asks her husband to leave her alone, without 
explanation, to live with their 12-year-old son 
in their solid square house. The film spans 
the first three months of her experiment in 
solitude, during which she has visitors, copes 
with her son and oafish schoolfriend, works on 
a translation of Flaubert, wanders the streets, 
says hardly anything to anybody, and spends 
a lot of time sitting and vaguely thinking. All 
else is supposition and interpretation, but one 
could get the impression that, after a close 
skirmish with lunacy, she is beginning to 
recover some traces of sociability by the end 
of the film. By that time, it is also late spring. 

“The seasonal reference is far from casual - 
Handke uses the months as chapter-headings to 
ensme that we note the passage of time. And 
again the evocation is more than documentary j 
if the film owes anything to Antonioni, it owes 
even more to the guru of the road movie, 
Yasujiro Ozu. Handke’s achievement has not 
been, as claimed in some quarters, to create a 
new film language, but rather to give full 
measure to the richness and complexity of the 
visual vacabulary for which Ozu has been one 
of the most eloquent spokesmen. It was Ozu 
who ^id ‘I want to make people feel without 
resorting to drama’; and who proceeded to use 
buildings, landscapes, skies as the punctuation, 
mdeed as the grammatical structure, of his 
studies of the inexpressible and the unspoken 
m human relationships. In THE LEFT- 
HANDED WOMAN, Handke takes one of the 
images that he’d accumulated in his three-year 
preparation — that of a woman falling asleep 
between two children at a matinee screening — 
and sets it in front of an extract from an early 
Ozu film in which the children enjoy them¬ 
selves while their parents agonise. The 
Kquence creates a vista of reflections, not least 
because the character most likely to notice 
them has fallen asleep while her son and his 
fnend sit on either side in rapt attention. Has 
she missed the point? Have they become aware 
of It. In fact they do become marginally more 



tolerable from then on, relmquishing burnt 
cork arid obscenities for an escalation of Laurel 
& Hardy msults upon each other that leads 
properly, to affectionate reconciliation. 

Later, the solitary woman recovers from 
an edgy, pleading visit from her husband by 
crouching in their sparse living-room as the 
camera pans to Ozu’s photograph looking down 
trom the wall. One is reminded of Wenders’ 
comment on THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 
Full of love, full of hatred - so Ozu is still 
the myth behmd it’, and in tern of Ozu’s gently 
reiterated statements about the need for a life 
to be loyal to itself, his reminders that selfish- 
^ss, from time to time, is not necessarily a 


characters in LEFT-HANDED 
WOMAN are German, living in the Clamart 
region of Paris, overlooking the city as if it, too 
might be the kind of spectacle to inspire 
exhaustion. Their foreignness, linked with that 
the AMERICAN 
rKlEND and the adventures of an American 
and a Swiss living in Hamburg, while the 
thunder of trains, patrolling the 
suburbs like armoured guards, carries the 
echoes of the road movie movement, rootless 
transitory, uneasy .. ” 


(Philip Strick/SIGHT AND SOUND, 
Summer 1979)! 
















WRONG MOVEMENT 



Oct. 3. 

Director; Wim Wenders. 

West Germany, 1975. 

Script; Peter Handke; inspired by Wilhelm 
Meister’s Apprenticeship by Wolfgang von 
Goethe. 

Photography; Robby Muller. 

Music; Jurgen Knieper. 

Leading players; Rudiger Vogler (Wilhelm), 
Hanna Schygulla (Therese Farmer), Ivan 
Desny (Industrialist), Marianne Hoppe 
(Mother), Hans Christian Blech (Laertes). 
Colour. English subtitles. (Qub). 103 minutes 


The second of Wim Wenders’ feature films 
to be scripted by his friend Peter Handke is 
something of a modern version of Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Meister. The Vrong movement’ refers 
to a writer’s journey through Germany, a 
goalless movement motivated by his diary 
entry: ‘I am not desperate, just fed up and 


bored. I haven’t produced a single word in 
the last two days ... I would like to be a 
writer, but is that possible if I have no interest 
in people?’ The young would-be writer 
(brilliantly played by Wenders’ regular leading 
actor, Rudiger Vogler, who also appears in 
Handke’s THE LEFT-HANDED WOMAN) 
considers Goethe; he considers the text on 
which his own story is based, the gap between 
Goethe’s Germany of 1795 and Handke’s 
Germany of 1975. 

“like Wilhelm Meister, facing the world 
to find his ‘ich’ 180 years ago, the Wenders- 
Handke journey begins in Kiel to roam along 
the Rhine amid poetic, natural beauty until 
finally the Zugspitze is reached. Wilhelm’s 
companions are the rational Therese, who 
challenges his dreams of becoming a writer 
with hard, feminine tact; the bisexual, 
provocative Mignon in company with the 
mouth-harp player Laertes; and the corpulent, 
bumbling Austrian poet Landau. These figures 


reflect portions of the German soul in subtle, 
varying degrees of thought and feeling. 
Wilhelm (as a mouthpiece for Handke himself) 
says: I’ve found that my needs have never 

been satisfied by politics, only by poetry’. 
But he dangles the elderly Laertes over the 
side of a feny-boat, who earlier had revealed 
himself as a former Nazi and is now doing 
penance, though with a cold sense of remorse. 
The group stays overnight in the castle quarters 
of an industrialist; after a morning of analysing 
dreams and later that day a poetic discussion 
through a hillside vineyard (in a remarkable 
single take’), the group returns home to find 
their host has hung himself. The film is filled 
with many such disturbing, probing and deftly 
executed sequences. One of this year’s most 
highly acclaimed and awarded films, it takes 
laurels in every phase of production . . .” 

(Ron HoUoway/VARIETY, 1975). 

*This sequence is not done in one take as 
stated, but in three or four. 


THE GOALKEEPER’S FEAR OF THE PENAL TY 


Oct. 3. 

Director; Wim Wenders. 

West Germ any/Austria, 1971. 

Script; Wim Wenders; based on the novel by 
Peter Handke. 

Photography; Robby Muller. 

Music; Jurgen Knieper. 

Leading players; Arthur Brauss (Joseph Bloch), 
Kai Fischer (Hertha Gabler), Erika Pluhar 
(Gloria T.), Libgart Schwartz (Anna), Marie 
Bardischewski (Maria). 

Colour. En^sh subtitles. Certificate A. 
(Club). 101 minutes. 

Josef Bloch, a goalkeeper with a German 
football team, abruptly quits his job in Vienna. 
After killing time in a cinema, and getting 
mugged, he eventually spends the night with 
the cinema cashier. The next morning, he 
strangles her, leaving evidence behind him, and 
than takes a bus to a small community on the 
Austrian border. There he visits, but never 
sleeps with, a former girlfriend, and spends 
much of the rest of his time reading in the 
newspapers about the gradual progress of the 
police as they piece together the identity of the 
girl’s murderer. 

“The final scene in Wim Wenders’ first 
‘commercial’ feature introduces a metaphor 
that fits the film as perfectly as a key fits into 


a lock, and yet still manages to avoid opening 
any doors. ‘A funny sight’, says Bloch, chatting 
to another transient as they watch a couple of 
two-bit teams play football, ‘the goalkeeper 
without a ball, tensed and waiting for a shot, 
running to and fro’. The metaphor has a 
double force: it pinpoints Bloch himself in all 
the absurdity of his position, scarcely more 
than an involved spectator of events that he’s 
trying to grasp; and it helps define the film’s 
general sense of a ‘main’ action occurring 
somewhere off-screen, while the camera’s eye 
remains glued to this essentially peripheral 
figure. These two strands in turn relate to the 
film’s central ambivalence, its extraordinarily 
disconcerting balance between a subjective 
mode (almost every shot in the film - the 
exceptions are striking - either shows Bloch 
or shares his field of vision) and an objective 
mode (the Hawksian compositions, the steely 
precision of the images in general, the absence 
of psychological explications). The concept 
that has been wheeled out time and again to 
explain these qualities and the film as a whole is 
‘alienation’, as if calling the central character 
alienated were enough to make all the film’s 
pieces fall neatly into place. In fact, of course, 
one of the nl^t notable qualities of the film is 
precisely that it avoids any such facile 
solutions. Bloch is indeed disengaged from 
most of what goes on around him, but that is 


no more the point of the film than football is 
its raison d'etre. In their admirably concrete 
way, however, Wenders and Handke do offer a 
more or less explicit rationale of Bloch’s un¬ 
usual circumstances. The fact that he is a 
sportsman is the most salient factor: Bloch’s 
profession gives him a particularly early retire¬ 
ment age, which he has clearly reached (or 
even gone slightly bey one). In this light, his 
journey into the Austrian backwoods is not just 
a cosmopolitan’s trip to hicksville (although 
there’s an amusing contrast between his success 
in casually picking up a girl in Vienna and his 
fruitless attempts to chat up girls in the village), 
but also a journey into his own past: his goal is 
a former girlfriend, he’s sustained throughout 
by jukebox hits from his adolescence and much 
of what happens to him reflects his own 
anxieties about failing faculties . . . The overall 
effect is both richer and more original than in 
any of Wender’s subsequent films, despite their 
many similarities to what is undertaken here. 
The reason is perhaps that THE GOALKEEPER 
springs from a miraculous confluence of 
elements: Wenders’ and Handke’s American¬ 
ised youth, Wenders’ earlier films (with their 
formal experiments and their strong sense of 
a ‘missing’ narrative), Austria’s attitude to its 
enfant terrible Peter Handke, and Handke’s 
attitude to Austria’’. 

(Tony Rayns/MONTHLY FILM BULLETIN). 








TOMAS GUTIERREZ ALE A 


The development of an exciting Cuban 
cinema in the hte Sixties was spearheaded by 
the work of three directors: Tomas Gutierrez 
Alea, Humberto Solas and Santiago Alvarez. 
The eldest of the group, Alea, was born in 
Havana in 1928 and followed a traditional 
route to film direction. After gaining a law 
degree from Havana University in 1950, he 
studied for two years at the Centro 
Sperimentale in Rome and began to direct 
documentaries back in Cuba in the mid-Fifties. 
The first of these, EL MEGANO (THE 
CHARCOAL WORKER), a medium-length 
documentary in the Neo-Realist tradition, was 
made in collaboration with Julio Garcia 
Espinosa and others who were later to play a 
major part in establishing I.C.A.I.C., the Cuban 
film institute. Founded only three months 
after the revolution, the I.CA.I.C. is 
responsible for all film activities in Cuba, and 
filmmakers such as Alea and Espinosa (who also 
studied at the Centro Sperimentale) have 
divided their time between making their own 
films and working in various capacities for 
I.C.A.I.C. This working arrangement would 
appear to be the main reason why Alea has 
completed only eight feature films since 1960, 
and the suggestion that he was hampered by the 
authorities after MEMORIES OF UNDER¬ 
DEVELOPMENT would appear to be untrue. 

Although, as Alea admits, Italian Neo- 
Realism exercised a formative influence on 
Cuban cinema, both his own films and those 
of his colleagues reveal an assimilation of a very 
wide range of cinematic styles. As Julianne 
Burton points out in the course of a lengthy 
analysis of MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOP¬ 
MENT in Cineaste (Vol. 8, No. 1), ‘all the arts 
in Cuba build openly upon an internationalist 
but particularly Western cultural tradition’. 
Cinema is very popular in Cuba and a very wide 
range of material is shown, from a selection of 
Soviet and European titles to the most 
innovatory work by such as Jean-Luc Godard. 
Although it is an extreme example, Alea’s 
comedy THE DEATH OF A BUREAUCRAT 
demonstrates a thorough familiarity with the 
whole gamut of filmmaking styles and pays 
tribute to everyone from Buster Keaton and 
Marilyn Monroe to Jean Vigo and Luis Bunuel. 

A more specific and predictable influence 
on Cuban cinema has been the example of the 
Brazilian Cinema Novo movement of the 
Sixties, espcially the early work of Glauber 
Rocha, whose attempts to establish a 
progressive popular cinema by combining 
notions of cinema as spectacle and the film of 
ideas stands as a kind of model. Partly related 
to such a project is a tendency to deal with 
historical subjects, which allows the film¬ 
maker to draw upon national customs and to 
provide a critical re-examination of history. 
A film such as Soas’ spectacular and hugely 
ambitious LUCIA, which deals with the 
position of woman during three stages of Cuban 
history, is especially interesting from this point 
of view, but there are many other examples 



The Last Supper 


which haven’t received wide distribution. 
Indeed, even such an apparently eclectic a 
talent as Alea has begun to work in this area, 
as evidenced by A CUBAN STRUGGLE 
AGAINST DEMONS (made in 1970-71, but 
never widely released) and THE LAST 
SUPPER. In an interview published in the issue 
of Cineaste magazine already cited, Alea says: 
‘I’ve begun to work on the question of the 
relationship between the film as spectacle and 
the audience. Specifically, what are the 
different levels of relation between film as pure 
spectacle and a cinema of ideas?’ 

Throughout the interview, one gets the 
impression that Cuban cinema is going through 
an uncertain period of transition. To a small 
but telling extent, Alea’s two most recent 
works, THE LAST SUPPER (1976) and THE 
SURVIVORS (1978), confirms the point. Both 
are excellent films, but the kind of problem 
they raise is highlighted in the final moments of 
THE LAST SUPPER, when naive and romantic 
images of the Cuban revolutionary ideal (slow- 
motion shots of the one slave who escapes 
death, intercut with birds in flight and horses 
galloping) have the unfortunate effect of 
suggesting that the cinema of spectacle might 
equal the film of simplistic ideas. But almost 
everything else in THE LAST SUPPER adds 
up to a razor-sharp and devestatingly effective 
political parable. Alea here examines the 
contradictions of the liberal Christian ethic 
with sardonic wit and a kind of perverse fascin¬ 
ation for the niceties of his enemy’s argument. 


In this last regard at least,THE LAST SUPPER 
is profoundly typical of the maker of 
MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT and 
further proof of Alea’s central importance to 
Cuban cinema. 

Filmography: 

1955: EL MEGANO (THE CHARCOAL 
WORKER). 

1959: ESTA TIERRE NUESTRA (THIS, OUR 
LAND). Documentary. 

1960: ASAMBLEA GENERAL (GENERAL 
ASSEMBlSo. Documentary. 

1961: MUERTE AL INVASOR (DEATH TO 
THE INVADER). Documentary. 
1960-61: HISTORIAS DE LA REVOLUCION 
(STORIES FROM THE REVOLUTION) 
1962: LAS DOCE DILLAS (THE TWELVE 
CHAIRS). 

1964: CUMBITE 

1966: LA MUERTE DE UN EUROCRAT A 
(THE DEATH OF A BUREAUCRAT). 
1967-68: MEMORIAS DEL SUB- 

DESARROLLO (MEMORIES OF 
UNDERDEVELOPMENT). 

1970-71: UNA PELEA CUBANA CONTRA 
LOS DEMONIOS (A CUBAN 
STRUCiGLE AGAINST THE DEMONS). 
1974: EL ARTE DEL TABACO (THE ART 
OF THE CIGAR). Documentary. 

1976: LA ULTIMA CENA (THE LAST 
SUPPER). 

1978: LOS SOBREVFVIENTES (THE 
SURVIVORS). 


THE LAST SUPPER 


Sept. 16-18,20-22. 

Director: Tomas Gutierrez Alea. 

Cuba, 1976. 

Script: Tomas Gonzalez, Maria Eugenia Haya 
T.G. Alea; from a story by T.G. Alea. 
Photography: Mario Garcia Joya. 

Music: Leo Brouwer. 

Lading players: Nelson Villagra (The Count), 
Silvano Rey (The Chaplain), Luis Alberto 
Garcia (Don Manuel), Jose Antonio Rodriguez 
(Don Caspar), Samuel Qaxton (Sebastian). 
Colour. English subtitles. Certificate AA. 
113 minutes. 


“Most movies about slavery don the 
rhetorical cloak of righteous indignation to go 
about their task of providing scenes of 
gratuitous sadism, humiliation and sexual 












exploitation. It is therefore a pleasure to 
welcome Tomas Gutierrez Alea’s THE LAST 
SUPPER, a subtle, ironic fable about a late 
eighteenth-century Caribbean slave revolt that 
is totally devoid of hypocritical cant and 
whoUy eschews the titillation of the Mandingo- 
Drum-Ashanti cycle. 

“The movie’s controlled intelligence, 
however, will come as no surprise to those 
acquainted with MEMORIES OF UNDER¬ 
DEVELOPMENT, Alea’s marvellously civilised 
1968 study of a middle-class, liberal intellectual 
who decided to remain behind in Castro’s 
Cuba. 

“At the centre of the movie is a modern 
re-creation of the Last Supper that inevitably 
brings to mind the beggars’ blasphemous 
celebration of the Eucharist in VIRIDIANA. 
But Alea’s mentor, Bunuel, contrived that scene 
to produce a brief, shocking frission. Here it is 
the occasion for an extended, sinuous debate 
on the human condition in which the pious 
Christian, not his insulted and injured guests, 
brings the precepts of his religion into question. 

“The meal is staged by a paternalistic Count 
(a substantial, weU-rounded performance by 
Nelson Villagra) during a Holy Week visit to 
his Cuban sugar factory. Disgusted by the 


causual way his brutal overseer chops an ear 
from the fugitive slave Sebastian (the surly, 
menacing Samuel Claxton), the Count decides 
that he’U imitate Christ by washing the feet of 
12 carefully chosen slaves and entertaining 
them to a grand banquet. 

“He has a little trouble in explaining to 
some of his guests the difference between trans¬ 
substantiation and cannibalism, and not all of 
his temporary disciples understand his 
Franciscan sermon about the need to embrace 
their misery joyfully. But they think he’s a 
grand, generous fellow and when he frees an 
aged bond-slave (who immediately asks if he 
can stay on anyway), they’re convinced of his 
good faith. However, after the Count slumps 
on the table asleep, the Supper’s Judas^gure 
comes into his own. He is, of course, the slave 
Sebastian who regales the company with a 
forceful parable of his own about Truth and 
Dishonesty, and how the decapitated Truth 
took on the head of Lies and went around the 
world deceiving people. 

“The next day the pious Count goes on his 
way, leaving his minions to cope with the 
discontents he has casually engendered. There’s 
a revolt, some accidental killing, and the Count 
returns not as self-elected Christ but as brutal 


Pilate to crucify his disciples. But Sebastian, 
the indestructible embodiment of freedom and 
truth, escapes, after being sheltered by the 
film’s subtly placed hero, the factory’s 
technical manager, Don Caspar. He’s actually a 
Frenchman, a product of the Enlightenment, 
who in demonstrating the sugar-refining process 
throws up an image that echoes through the 
rest of the picture. Tt seems that what is 
destined to be white must first be black’, 
he says. Caspar also engaged in some elegant 
theological banter with the local priest, another 
sympathetic figure. 

“As the heads of Sebastian’s hapless fellow 
diners response on poles upon a faraway green 
hill, he remains at large. And as he runs (and 
no doubt in present-day Cuba he’s still running) 
his spirit, as he prophesised, enters into nature 
as a soaring bird and as a pebble in a stream. 
This is a movie that in its emotional power and 
mythical resonance stakes a claim to be judged 
alongside the most accomplished Latin 
American fiction of the past 20 years, the 
novels ot Carpentier, Fuentes, Vargas Llosa and 
Marquez”. 


(Philip French/THE OBSERVER). 


MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT 



Sept. 30. 

Director: Tomas Gutierrez Alea. 

Cuba, 1968. 

Script: Tomas Gutierrez Alea. 

Based on the novel by Edmundo Desnoes. 
Photography: Ramon Suarez. 

Music: lio Brower. 

Leading players: Sergio Corrieri (Sergio), Daisy 
Granados (Elena), Eslinda Nunez (Laura), 
Beatriz Ponchora (Noemi). 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate 
X. 104 minutes. 

(CLUB) I 

Perhaps the finest Cuban film to date, and 
certainly Alea’s masterpiece, MEMORIES OF 
UNDERDEVELOPMENT is a fascinating, 
multi-layered exploration of the predicament 
facing a bourgeois intellectual who is caught in 


the midst of the rapidly changing social reality 
of revolutionary Cuba. Elaborating and 
improving on the novel by Edmundo Desnoes, 
Alea employs a highly sophisticated cinematic 
technique to examine Cuban society, past and 
present. The central character, Sergio, is a land- 
owner and self-styled writer who understands 
intellectually, but finds himself unable to join 
the revolutionary process. His wife, family and 
friends all leave the country. He refuses to flee, 
but can never really bring himself to be more 
than an observer of the social and political 
revolution taking place around him. Through 
his telescope high above the city, he studies the 
anonymous faces of the people on the streets 
below. When loneliness overcomes him, he 
picks up a beautiful but rather simple young 
woman and tries to mould her into an image of 
his own class, just as he previously tried to 
mould his wife. The relationship fails, and the 


girl’s parents take him to court on charges of 
rape. Cleared of the charges, Sergio is once 
again alone in his apartment at the end of the 
film as he observes the feverish activity in 
preparation for an invasion during the missile 
crisis of October 1962. 

Exploring Sergio’s dilemma with marvellous 
sutlety and humour, the film is honest and 
critical in the best sense. Alea takes great care 
to acknowledge the intelligence and critical 
irony of his alienated protagonist, who cannot 
identify completely with either the old order 
or the political reality of Castro’s new Cuba. 
The spectator is palced in the uncomfortable 
position of identifying with a misfit character 
who, at the end of the film, is still searching for 
a purpose. But the film also places its 
character’s alienation in a precise socio-political 
and historical context, and Alea incorporates 
into his film a collage of documentary material 
which enables the audience to see beyond 
Sergio’s vision. 

This double-edged approach makes for a 
complex and thought-provoking film whose 
meaning cannot be reduced to any kind of 
sloganising message, and in fact MEMORIES is 
sufficiently open-ended to elicit quite different 
interpretations, depending on the position of 
the viewer. Many British and American critics, 
for example, have seen the film as an attack on 
Castro’s new Cuba and its inability to assimilate 
free-thinking intellectuals; but that is clearly 
only half the story. As Alea has explained it, 
his aim was to encourage the audience to 
identify with a protagonist whose position is 
finally revealed to be untenable, so that the 
spectators then have to ‘re-examine themselves 
and all those values, consciously or 
unconsciously held, which have motivated them 
to identify with Sergio’. 


THE DEATH OF A BUREAUCRAT 


Sept. 30. 

Director: Tomas Gutierrez Alea. 

Cuba,1966. 

Script: Alfredo del Cueto, Tomas Gutierrez 
Alea. 

Photography: Ramon F. Saurez. 

Music: Leo Brower. 

Leading players: Salvador Wood (Nephew), 
Silvia Planas (Aunt), Manuel Estanilo 
(Bureaucrat), Omar Alfonso (Cojimar). 

Black and white. English subtitles. 84 minutes. 
(CLUB) 


“MUERTE DE UN BUROCRATO is a 
comedy of classic quality. The story is black 


and simple. A good workman (on the 
production line of plaster busts of the Cuban 
hero Jose Marti) dies and is buried. His widow 
finds that she cannot get her pension without 
his union card, which has unfortunately been 
bured with him. Her nephew successfully and 
secretly exhumes Uncle, but cannot thereafter 
get the corpse put back. Bureaucracy will not 
permit a man to be buried twice in the same 
grave. The rest of the film is taken up with 
adventures with the corpse, with lunacy 
mounting until the unhappy nephew runs amok 
and slays the chief of the cemetery bureaucrats. 
The finale is a spectacular double funeral. 

“It is the film of a beautifully crazed 
cineaste. There are direct allusions to every 
sort of filmmaker from Bunuel to Laurel and 
Hardy. The comedy ranges from peasant farce 


to Sennett slapstick and altogether subtler 
kinds of comedy and satire. Overall the tone 
lies somewhere between Berlanga and Bunuel: 
but what is astonishing is the skill with which 
Alea absorbs all the influences into a single and 
authorative whole. He is certainly the first 
director in 40 years to be able to time and cut 
and bring off full-scale custard pie slapstick. 
(A great battle of cars and cream puffs in the 
cemetery is a worthy homage to Stan and 
Ollie), He also has his own style in under¬ 
stated foolishness. I like the moment when, 
while everyone else is weeping over the 
exhumed corpse, the widow goes quietly in 
search of ice. Later she hastily shuts the 
window when she sees a vulture politely waiting 
on the sill”. 

(David Robinson/THE TIMES). 


















THE GETTING OF WISDOM 


Sept.30;Oct. 1,2,4-6. 

Director: Bruce Beresford. 

Australia, 1977. 

Script: Eleanor Witcombe; based on the novel 
by Henry Handel Richardson. 

Photography: Donald Me Alpine. 

Music: extracts from the works of Franz 

Schubert, Ludwig van Beethoven, anep J.S. 
Bach. 

Leading players: Susannah Fowle (Laura 
Tweedle Rambotham), Sheila Helpman (Mrs. 
Gurley), Patricia Kennedy (Miss Chapman), 
Johnny Waters (Robert Shepherd), Barry 
Humphries (The Reverend Strachey). 

Eastman Colour. Certificate A. 101 minutes. 


“I wrote warmly of THE GETTING OF 
WISDOM when it was shown at the London 
Festival and a second viewing of Eleanor 
Witcombe’s adaptation of the classic Australian 


novel confirms my admiration for it, and for its 
versatile director. Bruce Beresford. A gifted 
newcomer. Susannah Fowle, plays Laura 
Rambotham, a hard-working country post¬ 
mistress s brash romantic daughter, whose 
education at a boarding school for upper-class 
young ladies in late nineteenth-century 
Australia the film follows. Like Olmi, 
Beresford uses no short cuts to suggest the 
passage of two years. 

“With great skill, and making good use of 
the city’s rich heritage of elegant nineteenth 
century architecture, the film re-creates stuffy 
Victorian Melbourne. The college staff of 
stiff-necked clerics and repressed spinsters is 
sharply etched but never caricatured. Barry 
Humphries (got up as if to compete in a Roy 
Strong look-alike contest) turns in an unnerving 
performance as the headmaster; Sheila 
Helpmann (the dancer’s sister, incidentally) 
makes a splendidly imperious lady super¬ 
intendent. 


“In tracing Laura’s development, the film 
is realistic without being cynical. We are led to 
believe that she will be broken by the. school, 
turned into a snob, a conformist, a bigot. 
She does indeed betray her one true friend to 
ingratiate herself with cruel peers and she 
cheats on a final examination, to further her 
ambition. The question is raised as to whether 
the price we pay for success and social accept¬ 
ance may be too high. 

“Yet Laura finishes up an outsider by 
choice. The wisdom she has gained includes the 
knowledge of how to use a system she rejects 
to her own advantage. For her real4ife counter¬ 
part, Ethel Richardson, the writing of The 
Getting of Wisdom, which led to her name 
bemg removed from her old school’s honour 
roll, was a token of this hard-won 
independence”. 

(Philip French/THE OBSERVER). 


LA TE NIGHT FILMS 


THE OUTFIT 



AUvl” SECR™F™iN MFE” & ™ (Aug. 10, 11), “IT’S 

31; Sept. 1), “THE APARTMENT” (Sept. 7, 8), “IRMA LA IX^CF” lT i ^5), “WESTWORLD” (Aug. 

(Sept. 28, 29), and “IT LIVES AGAIN” (Oct. 5, 6). NOTES ON Asl FILMS^AREToWAm^jE&^ 


Aug. 29, 31;Sept. 1. 

(showing with WEST WORLD). 

Director: John Flynn. 

UJS.A., 1973. 

Script: John Flynn; based on the novel by 
Richard Stark. 

Photography: Bruce Surtees. 

Music: Jerry Fielding. 

Leading players: Robert Duvall (Macklin), 
Karen Black (Bett), Robert Ryan (Mailer), 
Joe Don Baker (Cody). 

Metrocolor. Certificate AA. 105 minutes. 

“In many respects, not least its story, this 
totaUy rivetting crime thriller is like CHARLEY 
VAR RICK, except that it is more basic, more 
intricate yet more single-minded, more 


excitingly directed, and cunningly fitted 
together with pieces that mount that little bil 
in excitement each time. Here, as in the Siege] 
film, the crime of the central character lies in 
knocking over a bank belonging to The Outfit 
They may be the Mafia, but smaU hints 
dropped here and there bring one to think that 
in this case they are not. Macklin (Robert 
Duvall) and his brother Eddie (Edward Ness) 
get a sharp prison sentence for the bank job - 
but The Outfit is still waiting for them when 
they come out. Eddie is dispatched by an 
assassin. But Macklin turns the tables on his 
hit-man, and determines to bleed The Outfit 
for every cent he can get. Enlisting the aid of 
another bank-raid confederate, Cody (Joe Don 
Baker) he emb^ks on a ruthless and skilful 
campaign to skin the syndicate. The raids 


of their various premises are accomplished 
with staggering precision, both by characters 
and director . . . 

“The core of the tilm’s appeal and success 
is that the non-action scenes are extraordinar 
ily memorable. One remembers with gratitude 
low-key conversations between Macklin and the 
mistress (Karen Black), whom he takes back 
after she has been tortured into setting him up 
for the first hit; and between Macklin and 
Cody, an abrasive but close camraderie that 
brings ab()ut an audience identification too 
often missing from today’s impersonal 
thrillers ... For director John Flynn (whose 
previous credits - THE SERGEANT and THE 
JERUSALEM FILE had prepared one for 
nothing like this) no praise can be too high” 
(David Quinlan/FILMS ILLUSTRATED). 

















WOMEN S AID BENEFIT 


SATURDAY AUGUST 11th AT 12 NOON. 
ADMISSION: £1.10. All proceeds to go to 
BTiam. Women’s Aid. 

BTiam Women’s Aid have, ioi VA years, 
being trying to establish a permanent Refuge 
for battered women. Council provision for 
these women is presently inadequate - over¬ 
crowding and rigid systems prevail; child-care is 
subsidiary. In 1978 the Council offered 
Women’s Aid a dilapidated property with 
promises of a replacement in a few months. In 

EM NO ANGEL 


January 1979 the Council ordered the 
temporary refuge to be closed. During that 
time the Refuge had been constantly full. In 
May this year. Women’s Aid heard about a 
Council-owned property vacant in Edgbaston. 
In desperation and on finding the house in good 
condition. Women’s Aid decided to occupy the 
building - in protest. Council plans for the 
property are vague; current opinion holds that 
it is destined to become a Private Hospital 
owned by an American Company. 

In the meantime, and despite enormous 


pressure from the authorities, the Refuge is 
fully operational. A massive, nationwide 
campaign to remain in possession of the house 
has been launched and has brought an 
unprecedented amount of help, support and 
encouragement. But the struggle is by no 
means over. The aim is obvious: B’ham. 
needs a large, suitable Refuge for battered 
women and their children. Please contribute 
to the cause. Support the benefit. 


WOMEN’S AID REFUGE: Tel: 449 5913. 


SHE DONE HIM WRONG 


MARION STOREY 
Great Britain, 1978. 

A short film made by National Women’s Aid 
Federation, it records one woman’s stay in 
Camden Women’s Aid Refuge; her impressions 
and reactions. 

I’M NO ANGEL and SHE DONE HIM WRONG 

I’M NO ANGEL 
Aug. 11. 

Director: Wesley Ruggles. 

U.S.A., 1933. 

Script: Mae West. 

Photography: Leo Tover. 

Music: Harvey Brooks. 

Leading players: Mae West (Tira), Cary Grant 
(Jack Gay ton), Gregory Ratoff (Benny 
Pinkowitz), Edward Arnold (Big Bill Barton). 
Black and white. Certificate U. 89 minutes. 

SHE DONE HIM WRONG 
Aug. 11. 

Director: Lowell Sherman. 

UJSA., 1933. 

Script: Harry Thew, John Bright; based on the 
play by Mae West. 

Photography: Charles Lang. 

Music: Ralph Rainger. 

Leading players: Mae West (Lady Lou), Cary 
Grant (Captain Cummings/**The Hawk’), Owen 
Moore (Chick Gark), Gilbert Roland (Serge 
Stanieff). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 68 minutes. 

“The enormous success of SHE DONE HIM 
WRONG was entirely deserved. It was, and 



I’m no Angel 


remains, an outstanding film. None of her 
(Mae West’s) subsequent endeavors would 
match this one for solid construction, inventive 
comedy, and brilliant showcasing of her 
character. Told in a compact sixty-six minutes, 
it weaves an engaging story laced with music 
and melodrama against a colorful 1890s back¬ 
drop. From Mae’s opening line, proclaiming 
herself ‘one of the finest women who ever 
wdked the streets’, to her scorchy encounters 
with tall, dark, handsome Cary Grant, she’s 
totally in control and she wraps us, the 
audience, around her little finger as surely as 
she manipulates the various characters in the 
script. 


‘The apparent cyncism embodied in Mae 
West’s characters is nothing so much as un¬ 
varnished honesty in a world where pretension 
and hypocrisy often dominate. Her notoriety 
derived from candor regarding the enjoyment 
of sex, but Mae’s straight-shooting attitude 
went far beyond that. Crooked politicians, 
self-serving bluenoses, wise guys, con artists, 
and other such unworthies come in for put- 
downs and showdowns in Mae’s films. The 
triumph of her character over such adversaries 
represents a vicarious victory for each of us in 
the audience who wouldn’t have the nerve to 
tell off people the way Mae does. . . 

“Mae’s second starring film, I’M NO 
ANGEL, is almost as good as SHE DONE HIM 
WRONG. It reunites her with Cary Grant and 
again casts her as an entertainer - ‘Tira, the 
girl who discovered you don’t have to have feet 
to be a dancer”. Show people are traditionally 
outcasts of society, and casting Mae in such 
roles strengthened her ability to act as an 
observer of human foibles. The film winds up 
with a classic courtroom sequence in which 
Mae proves that cunning and horse sense can 
take the place of law school any day. At the 
conclusion of this opus, Mae remarks, “It’s 
not the men in your life that counts, it’s the 
life in your men”. 

“None of the star’s subsequent films can 
match these first two starring vehicles, but by 
the same token, there is no Mae West film 
devoid of interest, simply because she is there. 
Her personality is so compelling, her dialogue 
and delivery so superb, that even the weakest 
of West is still worthwhile”. 

Extract taken from The Great Movie 
Comedians by Leonard Maltin. Published by 
Crown Publishers, New York in 1978. 


1 WELD YOUTH FESTIVAL 

— ^ 


AUGUST 27th - 31st. 

To our knowledge this is the first festival 
of its kind in Birmingham aimed specifically 
at youth - but we hope not without adult 
interest. 

Through music, theatre, dance, film and 
exhibitions, young people will be expoxed to 
ideas from other ethnic groups in the hope of 
encouraging a positive response to a multi- 

racial society. It is also an opportunity for 
young artists to express themselves to young 
audiences who share their backgrounds and 
concerns; and for adults perhaps a chance to 
gain a better insight into some of these areas. 

The films (see below) will be screened at the 
Lab, and aU other events will be held at Aston 
Univ4?rsity Centre For The Arts: 

Exhibitions, Workshops, Fashion shows. 

Puppetry, and Evening Events featuring: 

AKLOWA • EBONY • CY GRANT • 
OMNIBUS • BLACK EXPRESSION 
OAKLANDS • AFRO PEOPLE • 
ETERNAL YOUTH • THE BHANGRA 
DANCERS 

For more information telephone WELD 
(021-554 5068). 

SMILE ORANGE 

A PRIVA TE ENTERPRISE 

BIM 


SMILE ORANGE Aug. 28. 

Dir.: Trevor D. Rhone. Jamaica, 1974. With: 
Carl Bradshaw, Glen Morrison. Colour. Cert. 
AA. 88 mins. 

Set in a beach hotel, SMILE ORANGE is a 
satire on the tourist industry in Jamaica. It’s 
based on a play by Trevor D. Rhone, who 
wrote the script for THE HARDER THEY 
COME. 


A PRIVATE ENTERPRISE Aug. 30. 

Dir.: Peter Smith. G.B., 1974. With: Salmaan 
Peer, Diana Quick. Colour. Cert. A. 78 minutes. 

Set in Birmingham, A PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
chronicles the efforts of a young Asian 
immigrant to set up his own business (selling 



Smile Orange\ 


Indian novelties) when his job in a foundry is 
interrupted by a strike. The film also deals with 
the social and familial pressures which come to 
bear upon its protagonist, including the vexed 
question of an arranged marriage. 

BIM Aug. 31. 

Dir.: Hugh A. Robertson. Trinidad. With: 
Ralph M^araj, Annand Maharaj. Colour. Cert. 
AA. 100 minutes. 

BIM is the first commercial Trinidadian feature 
film. “Set in colonial Trinidad of the Forties 
and using the racial conflict between Indian 
sugar cutters and Black Trinidadians as the 
dramatic spring (centred on a HARDER THEY 
COME type fugitive outlaw protagonist), the 
film continually throws up intriguing facets of 
the social texture. . .” (TIME OUT). 
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again to Arnolfini Bristol, where he is Music- 
Co-ordinator. 


After more than four years at the Arts Lab, 
the time has come for me to take my leave as 


move all the equipment into premises off the 
Holt Street site in the near future. 


ELECTRONIC MUSIC WORKSHOP 


Co-director of Music in order to pursue a free¬ 
lance career as a ‘contemporary musician’. 

In the past four years. Arts Lab Music, as 
it is now known, has come a long way. 
Activities have proliferated; some have fallen 
by the wayside, others have become very 
fertile. Having been asked to write a ‘parting 
shot’ for the Arts Lab Programme, I felt that I 
would like to combine it with the special 
feature on the Electronic Music Workshop 
which was promised in the last programme. 
This is one of the aspects of my job which has 
given me the greatest pleasure, endured the 
least opposition from other areas of the Lab, 
and been the source of much creative energy. 
I shall attempt to give some reasons for this and 
1 must necessarily delve into a little of the 
history of the workshop and its relationship 
with other aspects of Arts Lab Music. 

There has always been a natural inclination 
towards electronic music at the Lab simply 
because the music staff have had a strong 
personal interest, both practical and 
theoretical. This was the case with Jolyon 
Laycock, my predecessor at Tower Street, 
who, after leaving the Lab, was 
instrumental in helping to set up an 
electronic music studio at Spectro Arts 
Workshops, Newcastle and recently has moved 


My own interest in electronic Music derived 
from my schooldays when I first heard some 
of the music of Karlheinz Stockhausen, a 
German composer of seminal importance in 
the development of electronic music in the 
’50s and ’60s. (His relative importance as an 
active composer over the last decade has 
diminished considerably). His work was also 
the first contemporary music of which I 
consciously took note and the performance 
of his Stimmung in Birmingham in 1971 
by the Collegium Vocale of Cologne (a group 
meticulously trained by Stockhausen himself) 
was a further revelation to me. My own per¬ 
formance activities at University were all 
instrumen tally-based, there being no electronic 
music facilities in the music department at 
Birmingham University at the time, so the 
potential rebuilding of the Arts Lab Music 
Department after Jolyon Laycock‘s departure 
in 1975 was, for me, a very exciting 
opportunity to develop my own work in new 
directions at the same time. 

My colleague, Jan Steele, began to work at 
the I^b some two years ago and he will now 
take over as sole head of department. His 
interest lies mainly in developing the recording 
side of Arts Lab Music and establishing a proper 
studio space for use as a limited commercial 
recording facility. To this end, he is hoping to 


Perhaps this is the best place to list once 
again the equipment which we now' possess: 

1 TEAC-TASCAM 80-8 8-track tape recorder 
1 TEAC-TASCAM Model 5 mixer 
3 A77 stereo y 2 -track REVOX tape recorders 

1 SONY TC 153 SD portable cassette tape 
recorder 

2 MM stereo limiters 

7 AKG microphones and stands 

3 Shure microphones 

6 sets Beyer headphones 

Not a long list, but sufficient to make very 
respectable recordings! 

The Arts Lab workshop has always been 
very closely linked with the Extramural class 
held at the Lab and in 1975-76 and 76-77. 
the Extramural Workshop was, to all mtenis 
and purposes, the Electronic Music Workshop, 
which then continued during the Spring and 
Summer months with members drafted from 
the extramural class. This situation was, 
obviously, rather difficult: we could not 
sustain a separate existence for long enough to 
produce any worthwhile work and, in any case, 
much of what seemed to interest us required 
special electronic apparatus which we would 
have to build. 






















































































Melvyn Poore 



Owing to my own inexperience in 
electronics construction, it has never been an 
easy area to deal with. At first, we had little 
money for workshop activities in our music 
budget. The position has gradually improved 
over the last four years and at the moment, 
because the pace of our work is slow, we have 
just about enough money to cover the costs 
of what we build. If we were able to increase 
our working pace (by splitting into two groups 
on different evenings, for example), we should 
require increased finance. Also much of our 
money has been spent on building up stocks 
of tools, components and hardware. Not a bad 
thing, of course, since there will come a time 
when we shall not have to rush to the supplier 
for every component or tool that we need. 

There have always been problems with the 
nature of members’ interests and, consequently, 
the number of regular members. At first, our 
scope was quite narrow, owing mainly to the 
small amount of equipment which we 
possessed; for two years, we concerned 
ourselves expressly with Musique Concrete - 
that aspect of electronic music which uses 
pre-recorded natural sounds which are then 
manipulated on tape by speed changes, over¬ 
dubbing, editing, playing backwards, and 
so on. This naturally excluded anyone who 
was interested only in synthesisers and the like, 
because we had no such equipment. Recently, 
the emphasis of the workshop began to shift, 
again as a result of the Extramural Class of 
1977-78 and 78-79, towards computer music 
or computer-aided music. The resultant project 
has been in progress for well over a year now 
and should soon be bursting into song. We have 
been fortunate in gathering together a hard¬ 
core of about six regulars to build the project. 
These are people who are interested in both 
making electronic music and making the 
hardware (and software — see below) necessary 
to make the music - a very difficult kind of 
person to find! 

From these regulars I have been able to gain 
insights to the mysteries of electronics and 
computers which would otherwise have been 
lost to me. When I began to run the workshop, 
I was a musician with an interest in electronic 
music. As I leave the Lab, I can look back and 
see what an education and creative experience 
the workshop has been, giving me an expertise 
gained through hands-on learning. I have had 
the responsibility of selecting and purchasing all 
of the equipment which the Lab now possesses, 
keeping it in good order, using it in widely 
differing situations — both musical and 
practical — and instructing others in its use. I 
hope to see one of the functions of the studio 

when it is finally set up — as being a ‘learning 
studio’. This is not the same as a teaching 
studio: the difference is that in a learning- 
studio users are given sufficient instruction to 
know how the machines operate, whereas in a 
leaching studio users are taught how to operate 


the machines. In the long run, of course, the 
aim of both is to master the machinery to 
creative ends, but the methods by which this is 
achieved can make the difference between 
fertility and sterility, between a free-ranging 
and a clicheed language. As a learning studio, 
I see the Arts Lab giving opportunities for users 
to do an apprenticeship (or part-apprenticeship) 
before moving into l^ger studios which have 
heavier demand on their time. 

The Extramural courses of 1975-76 and 
76—77 were, surprisingly, in some respects the 
most successful of the Electronic Music Work¬ 
shop activities which have taken place at the 
Lab. I say this because both courses generated 
enough creative activity to fill a concert 
pro^amme each. It is surprising, because the 
equipment which was available to us was 
absolutely minimal: initially, two domestic 
quarter-track tape recorders — later replaced 
by stereo Revoxes (professional quality 
recorders). Works presented in these two 
concerts included the group compositions THE 
CLOCK 2 iM THE BYKE, John Forster’s AS 
QUIET AS .. . and IN SEARCH, Robin 
Whittall’s HOMAGE TO CATHY, NeiU Taylor’s 
MICROWAVE POODLE PARLOUR and his 
reahsation of John Cage’s tape piece 
FONTANA MIX and my own TUB ... OR 
CHEST?, PLAYBACK I and PLAYBACK 11. 
The workshop has not presented a concert since 
the Arts Lab moved to Holt Street. 

The move from Tower Street to Holt Street, 
which took place in August 1977, was, in some 
respects, a crippling blow to Arts Lab Music, 
leaving us with no proper premises for a year, 
nowhere on the Holt Street site to present 
regular concerts and nowhere to hold our 
workshop meetings. We are now housed in the 
damp cellar of a nineteenth century town 
house. Undoubtedly, these problems have 
given a ^eat deal of benefit through the 
entirely different approaches which have been 
necessary to try to solve them, but not without 
a great deal of clashing of swords between the 
Lab and other bodies and within the Lab itself. 
As a result of the accommodation problem, 
the creative content of the 77—78 Extramural 
course suffered greatly; the course was basically 
a series of lectures. There was one light in the 
darkness, however: the setting up of the 
computer programme MUSIC 5 which enabled 
users to synthesise sounds directly by digital 
means. The whole of the most recent course, 
78—79, was devoted to a study of Computer 
Music. 

It has only been during the last year or so 
that we have been able to keep the Arts Lab 
Electronic Music Workshop independent of the 
Extramural course. This was, I feel, mainly as 
a result of having a project in progress which 
was intrinsically extremely interesting and 
worth the effort of attending one evening a 
week, if only to make rather slow progress 



towards its realisation. We are arriving at a 
stage now, where progress can be measured in 
terms of real achievement, since, by the time 
you read this article, we should have produced 
the first sounds from the system. 

The synthesiser which we are building is 
based on the idea of making an instrument 
which can be used with equal facility by both 
the experienced and less experienced. There 
is, therefore, a great deal of flexibility built 
into the design. In spite of this, the basic 
system is quite simple, comprising a power, a 
rack containing all the synthesis modules, a 
mixing/control desk and a micro-processor 
(see Ex.l). 

The power supplies for all units are built 
into one case for compactness and ease of 
portability. The whole system is designed to 
be portable: that is, it is not simply a studio 
instrument, but one which can be used live in 
concert situations as well. Likewise, the 
synthesis modules rack is a single unit, 
connected to the control panel by multi¬ 
way plugs and sockets. It contains no 
manual controls, and, once set up, requires no 
further attention. It can, therefore, live under 
a table or in a cupboard without taking up 
valuable working surface on stage or in the 
studio. The modular nature of the synthesis 
rack will enable us to vary the modules which 
it contains according to a user’s requirements. 
For example, it could contain a dozen 
oscillators and only one filter and one transient 
generator; or it could contain a dozen filters 
and a white noise generator. If and when more 
space is required, further racks can easily be 
added to the system. 



The hub of the system lies in the mixing 
and control panel, about which I can say only 
a little at this stage, since we have much more 
design work to do. Basically, all signals to and 
from all modules will come into and go out of 
the control panel which will be responsible for 
their routing and mixing. Patchboards will 
provide an efficient means of interconnection, 
and control knobs and faders will do the usual 
job of setting levels throughout the signal 
path. 

The NASCOM-1 microprocessor will i 
provide facilities which would not otherwise * 
be possible. These are concerned mainly with 
accomplishing many tasks simultaneously, or 
near-simultaneously, and with achieving a 
great deal of speed. For example, the patch¬ 
boards may eventually be dispensed in favour 
of digital switching by the micro-processor. In 
this way, many switches can change state 
simultaneously. In order to achieve these ends, 
we have an enormous task ahead of us; for the 
micro-processor has to be made to function in 
a predictable and desirable manner. This entails 
writing programmes (known as software) which 
can convert the user’s instructions (which will 
look something hke OS7 FL2, WNl (ELI. FL2. 
FL3) TGI, etc., into a coding which the 
machine will understand and execute — a very 
time-consuming task. 

Finally, I should ask that anyone who is 
interested in electronic music and feels that 
s/he could contribute to the design, 
construction of hardware or software or final 
utilisation of the synthesiser, contact Jan Steele 
at the Arts Lab. I shall be continuing to attend 
the workshop myself, whenever possible, as a 
member rather than the leader and I look 
forward to many more pleasant Wednesday 
evenings (7.30 p.m.) in the company of our 
enthusiastic members (and the Bass from the 
Sack of Potatoes). 

Melvyn Poore, July 1979. 
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